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VoL. XIX 


T is from the Council Table, around which for 

three days delegates from a score of national as- 
sociations discussed matters of particular concern to 
university women, I bring the thought I would ex- 
press to the American Association in the president’s 
annual greeting. 

From a conference of international scope one gleans 
a gratifying sense of the breadth of one’s endeavors, 
the comprehensiveness of one’s purpose, and also the 
kinship of one’s fellows in codperative effort. At 
such a conference one may fal] into the error of 
believing that broadening one’s endeavors carries 
them toward completion, that multiplying one’s goals 
assures reaching all of them, or that the recognition 
of kinship earns rest in passive comfort instead of 
girding the kinswomen to shared effort toward def- 
inite ends. 

From Brussels I bring you a glimpse of that 
strength in friendship which all delegates shared, but 
I bring you also my deepened conviction that the 
value of the work of the International Federation 
will depend not on shared emotion but shared thought 
and action. With this is also my conviction that the 
value of thought and action which a national associa- 
tion may desire to contribute to an international 
organization will depend entirely on the integrity and 
coherence of national associations and their work. 
Every nation has its peculiar questions and needs. 
Every nation best knows these questions and needs 
and the way to meet them. Every nation has also 
questions and needs shared by other nations, which 
can be helped by conference, discussion and experi- 
ment. But unless a nation proves by the solution 
of its own problems its capacity to deal with questions 
of moment, its usefulness in international discussion 
can well be doubted. 

As our membership throughout the states begins 
its work of the club year, can it not say to itself, the 
standard which our branch sets in its work will be the 
standard of the nation, and will be the only guarantee 
for a standard of useful codperation in the Interna- 
tional Federation in the founding of which the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has had so 
laudable a part? 

Our country has the oldest national Association; our 
country led the way to founding the International; 
let our Association lead in all the tasks it has set its 
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hand to. May I mention one task which we have 
not finished? It is not an educational task, except 
that in the doing of it we make proof of our under- 
standing of certain things educational—as for ex- 
ample the conservation of our organization’s energy. 
Mr. Hoover says that thirty per cent of energy ex- 
pended is wasted. Have you ever thought of the 
percentage of energy wasted by a national organiza- 
tion such as ours without permanent offices, per- 
manent staff, “‘a loca] habitation and name”’ to give 
continuity to a swiftly changing volunteer leader- 
ship? 

Yes, our national offices—the Headquarters and 
Clubhouse at 1634 Eye Street! Could we report at 
Brussels the completed purchase of this building 
which is as fundamental to our national business 
efficiency as to our educational efficiency or our social 
adequacy? ‘Though the Association has been labor- 
ing with this necessity of its very life since the year 
of the declaration of the World War, and organized 
for its swift completion in July, 1923, our member- 
ship as a whole has not yet supported it, and the 
Fund is incomplete. 

At Brussels the British Federation reported its 
Headquarters and Clubhouse, Crosby Hall, pur- 
chased and paid for, the sum raised being £32,000, 
approximately $160,000. The membership of the 
British Federation is about one-eighth of our mem- 
bership. 

How long will we burden the Association with this 
unfinished work? Can you not imagine the comfort 
and the pride in really possessing our offices and our 
club center? Can you not envision the growing 
value of this Washington Home as an historic symbol 
of the history and significance of women’s education 
in this country? Every member should be proud to 
make her personal contribution; every member should 
be moved to encourage gifts from those who sense the 
importance of woman’s educational progress. Every 
branch, old and young, should want to be a founder 
branch, and every college and university should want 
to show its understanding in this significant witness of 
the coming of the American woman into educational 
opportunity and responsibility. 

Memorials from every state university and every 
endowed college for women should be assured by 
their alumnae. Remembrance should be paid to all 
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women pioneers, yes, and to all men who aided in 
the movement for the higher education of women. 
No institution should be absent, no name should be 
forgotten. 

As we think of it, the Headquarters and Clubhouse 
of the American Association of University Women 
becomes, not only a business headquarters for the 
Association, not only a pleasant home in the Capital 
of the Nation for traveling university women, it 
becomes a memorial of beauty and significance illus- 
trating to the nation what the higher education of 
women in America means. It becomes to the Inter- 
national Federation, a proof that the American 
Association can complete with beauty and good sense, 
a task begun. 

During the academic year we now enter, in many 


fine achievements of branch and state and nation 
from Seattle to New Orleans, and from Boston to 
San Diego, I am assured the ideals of our Association 
will become educational realities. I rejoice in this 
assurance. 

But—and I ask this of every member in every 
branch—will you not personally, by direct and in- 
direct codperation, complete for the Association the 
purchase of our National Home? 

Then, and then only, can we put all our Associa- 
tion’s strength into our national educational program 
and our local efforts; then can we turn our best 
thought to the realization of those generous hopes 
for womankind that have brought into the Associa- 
tion twenty-two thousand high-minded, high-hearted 
American University Women. 


RESIGNATION OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


By AurE.LIA Henry REINHARDT 


S President of the Association, I have an an- 
nouncement to make of dual importance. Dr. 
Mina Kerr has resigned her position as Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of University 
Women to accept the position of Dean at the Florida 
State College for Women in Tallahassee. 

The State College at the Capital of Florida began 
its history in 1851 and has been educationally in- 
fluential throughout the years that have followed. It 
now enrolls over fifteen hundred students annu- 
ally. 

The membership of the American Association of 
University Women will learn with regret of Miss 


Kerr’s resignation. For two years she has been in- 
strumental in organizing the National Headquarters, 
in editing the JouRNAL, and in making increasingly 
effective the program of the Association. When we 
realize that the offices in Washington have existed for 
but three years, the many-sided value of Miss Kerr’s 
contribution can best be estimated. 

I believe I am voicing the wishes of the member- 
ship, as well as those of the Board of Directors, in 
expressing to Miss Kerr the gratitude of the Associa- 
tion for her services and in wishing her a highly suc- 
cessful and happy career in the important work to 
which she now returns. 


THE BRUSSELS COUNCIL MEETING 


By Vireinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 


HE Council of the International Federation of 
University Women met in Brussels by invitation 
of the Belgian Federation on July 27-29, 1925. For 
those of us who had not seen the Belgian capital 
since 1914 it was thrilling to visit it again and to recall 
the stirring memories of war times. We thought of 
those days most vividly perhaps on the morning when 
the members of the Council were received in the 
magnificent Hotel de Ville by the distinguished bur- 
gomaster, Monsieur Max. We remembered the 
trying moments of the War when he represented his 
city so courageously and wisely and when his name 
was a household word in the Allied countries. 
Another thing that brought back war-time mem- 
ories was the portrait of Mr. Hoover hanging in the 
fine building in which the Council met—the Fonda- 
tion Universitaire. This excellent clubhouse and 
center for university people was established with some 


‘of the money remaining from the relief funds col- 


lected under Mr. Hoover. 

The members of the Council are enjoying a wonder- 
ful opportunity of meeting the crowned heads of 
Europe! The Queen of the Belgians gave us a de- 
lightful reception in a splendid palm room of the 
magnificent hothouses at her Chateau of Laeken. 
She and King Albert talked with each one of us most 
kindly, showing warm interest and really intelligent 
detailed knowledge of the work we were doing and the 
educational problems of our various countries. The 
Queen herself is actively interested in scientific re- 
search and has a laboratory of her own. 

The distinguished President of the Belgian Federa- 
tion, Mme. Dersheid Delcourt, we had already 
learned to know and to admire at the Paris Con- 
ference of 1922. It was delightful to meet her again 
in her own city and to see her with M. Delcourt, her 
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husband and fellow worker in the medical profession, 
in her hospitable home. The other members of the 
Belgian Federation also we were very glad to meet 
in close and friendly contact. A great many of them 
from various parts of Belgium were present at the 
luncheon held at the Maison des Etudiantes, an ad- 
mirable hostel for women students at the university, 
where they can live in pleasant and comfortable 
surroundings for the amazing sum of about fifty 
cents a day. 

As always, the reports from the various national 
federations were perhaps the most interesting part of 
the business sessions of the Council. We always 
enjoy seeing the national types and personalities rep- 
resented by the various councillors. In the absence 
of the regular American councillor, President Pendle- 
ton, it was most fortunate that the American Associa- 
tion could be represented by its President, Dr. Rein- 
hardt, whose report was heard with much interest by 
the assemblage. . 

The newest member, admitted at the beginning of 
our meetings, was the Bulgarian Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, whose report gave an interesting 
account of the conditions in Bulgaria. The Federa- 
tions of Luxembourg and Rumania were also ad- 
mitted, subject to the approval of their constitutions 
by the Committee on Standards. We hope to have 
their representatives at the council table when we 
next meet. 

Telegrams of greeting were received from the 
Federations of Mexico and Esthonia, which will, we 
trust, soon be ready for formal membership. The 
organization of the national federation of the Ger- 
man university women is in progress and will doubt- 
less be complete in the near future, so that they can 
be with us at the Conference next summer. 

An extremely interesting episode of the meeting 
was the petition from the Ukrainian university 
women for admission, which introduces some very 
puzzling political and constitutional problems. All 
our federations so far have been organized on terri- 
torial lines and we have a rule that only one federa- 
tion may be admitted from each country. The 
Ukrainian women, however, are scattered, some of 
them residing in the Soviet Republic of the Ukraine 
and some in Poland. They are organized not on 
territorial but on cultural lines. They earnestly 
asked for recognition by us, to help them preserve 
their national culture. We, in turn, were very anx- 
ious to have them join us, and we therefore author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to study the 
problem and suggest a solution. It is typical of the 
many perplexing problems of nationalities confront- 
ing Europetoday. That it can be solved in some way 
we are encouraged to believe by the splendid success 
of the Czechoslovakian Federation in solving, by 
a wise and far-sighted reorganization, its difficult 
problem of a large German speaking minority. 


A great deal of time was devoted by the Council 
to the discussion of fellowships, which we all feel to 
be one of our most vital concerns. Several fellow- 
ships have been offered during the past year by dif- 
ferent national federations; notably the Scandinaviar 
Fellowship presented by the American Association 
delegates in honor of our hosts at Oslo; a fellowship 
offered by the Italian Federation for a year of study 
in Italy; and above all the two valuable fellowships 
offered by the Australian Federation, each covering 
a year of work in Australia. Besides these, a num- 
ber of federations have devised methods of raising 
money for the great Million Dollar Endowment Fund 
and small sums have already been collected for this 
purpose. One plan which aroused great interest 
among all the councillors was a suggestion from our 
Dutch colleagues that we should try to get each in- 
dividual member of our great Federation to con- 
tribute this year one day’s earnings to the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Foundation. We were sure that 
our national federations would feel stirred by a vision 
of what could be accomplished in this way by the 
united effort of the university women of the world to 
help their sisters in other lands to scholarly achieve- 
ment and bring about closer understanding between 
their nations. How can we fire with this idea the 
imagination of all university women? 

The Committee on Fellowships had given much 
study to the details of the future administration of the 
Foundation. One excellent feature is a classification 
of the fellowships into two kinds, junior and senior. 
This was done in order that we might choose for the 
junior fellowships young women who needed, at the 
turning point of their scholarly careers, the inspira- 
tion and profit of a year of research work abroad, but 
who would not be able to compete in accomplishment 
with the older scholars. The junior fellows are, 
therefore, expected to be ordinarily women not more 
than thirty years of age. They must: have been 
engaged in research work for at least one year. The 
senior fellowships, on the other hand, are to be given 
ordinarily to women between the ages of thirty and 
forty, who must have published some original re- 
search of a notable sort. Careful provision is made 
for selecting judges and awarding these fellowships. 

If we could persuade all our federations to adopt 
the plan of contributing from each member one 
day’s earnings of the year we could, within the next 
twelve-month, endow permanently two of these 
fellowships. The idea is an inspiring one. 

The reports of our other committees were also of 
great interest. It was with deep regret that the 
Council learned of the resignation of President M. 
Carey Thomas from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Clubhouses. A vote of warm thanks and 
appreciation was extended to her for her splendid aid 
and initiative during the past two years. All the 
members were interested to learn of the great prog- 
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ress made in paying off the debt on the Washington 
Headquarters, and of the fact that work was about to 
begin on the residential wing of Crosby Hall, the 
great international center of the British Federation. 
Various difficulties have delayed pushing forward the 
construction of the hostel for women students in 
connection with the American School at Athens, 
which is to be our international center in that ancient 
city. The plans for the clubhouse in Rome have pro- 
gressed considerably. A very distinguished hon- 
orary committee has been formed in Rome in support 
of the project. There is very great need for such 
a center there for women university students and we 
earnestly hope that within the next few months a 
small executive committee can get definitely to work 
and put the plan into actual operation. 

The committee appointed last summer to act 
as a link with the Committee on Intellectual Coépera- 
tion of the League of Nations has been in touch with 
the offices of the League and with the new Institute 
now being organized in Paris to serve as the head- 
quarters and executive of this extremely important 
branch of the League’s work. We had urged the 


appointment of at least one woman among the “heads 
of sections”’ of this new Institute and were delighted 
to learn that Senorita Gabriela Mistral, a university 
woman of Chile, has been made head of the Depart- 
ment of International Literature. 

The Committee on Careers for Women in Industry, 


Trade and Finance has begun active work, especially 
in America and in England. It was responsible for 
the valuable Occasional Paper, with addresses on this 
subject, published by the Federation last year. It 
has held several small conferences and has organized 
in London a “business and university committee,” 
to serve as a link between important business houses 
and corporations and the universities. It is hoped 
that similar committees may be organized in other 
great centers. 

The Committee on Secondary Education has been 
arranging for the exchange of information between 
the various national federations concerning their 
secondary school systems and methods. It has also, 
through a subcommittee, been studying the rather 
difficult but very interesting problem of exchange of 
secondary school teachers. In a very small way this 
has been begun experimentally. Realizing that the 
difficulties are great, especially because of the laws in 
several of the countries concerning the pensions and 
the nationalities of teachers, the committee has sug- 
gested that we try to develop at once another way of 
giving secondary school teachers intimate knowledge 
of other countries. Their idea is that we should ar- 
range for visits by them to other nations and resi- 
dence in suitable and interested families, so that they 
could get in really intimate and friendly touch with 
the life and thought of the nation. Possibly this 


attractive scheme can be begun, at least in a modest 
way, in the near future. It is already being carried 
out for some students through the admirable scheme 
of the British Federation, whose vacation scholar- 
ships bring students from the Continent to England 
every summer to hear lectures at English universities 
and afterwards to visit in English country houses. 
It would certainly be very desirable if many of our 
history teachers, for example, could by a similar 
arrangement get to know really well the thought and 
characteristics of at least one foreign land. 

A report by the Committee on a Language of In- 
ternational Communication was submitted to the 
Council, setting forth the progress of its investiga- 
tions and expressing the hope that some definite rec- 
ommendation might be presented at the Conference 
next summer. The work of this committee became 
particularly interesting to us because of some lin- 
guistic difficulties which we experienced at the Coun- 
cil meeting. We used both French and English. For 
the first time there were a few councillors present who 
did not understand English, and it was therefore de- 
cided that everything said in English should be trans- 
Jated into French. We found, however, that this 
delayed the proceedings excessively and also spoiled 
the spontaneity of our discussions. The officers have 
recommended that in future at the Council meetings 
the rule shall be that anyone may speak in either 
French or English and that nothing shall be translated 
except resolutions which are being voted on. This 
would, of course, necessitate the sending by each 
national federation of a councillor who could speak 
either French or English and could understand both. 
Perhaps this would unduly burden some of the 
smaller federations whose national language is not 
one of these two and whose representative would, 
therefore, have to know three languages. The 
question will be discussed at a future meeting. 

The Council accepted with enthusiasm the invita- 
tion of the Dutch Federation to hold our Conference 
next summer in Amsterdam. The date has not yet 
been definitely settled, but will probably be about the 
20th of August. A very good program is being ar- 
ranged by the Conference Committee and will be 
announced in preliminary form in the near future. 
Meanwhile we trust that as many American univer- 
sity women as possible will plan to come to the 
beautiful and interesting city of Amsterdam, and 
meet there their colleagues from more than twenty 
other lands. Our country owes so much in its in- 
heritance to the civilization of the Dutch that we 
should find it of particular interest to become ac- 
quainted with that great nation intimately, on its 
own soil. Let us hope that the A. A. U. W. will 
exceed even its splendid record made at Paris and 
Oslo by sending well over one hundred enthusiastic 
delegates and visitors. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


By Kristine BonnevIE 


Epitor’s Note.—Dr. Bonnevie is one of the most eminent scientists of Europe, professor of biology at the University of Christiania, 
president of the Norwegian Federation of University Women, and one of the two women members of the Committee on Intellectual 


Coéperation of the League of Nations. 


HE editor has asked me to give to the readers of 

the JouRNAL some information with regard to 
the Committee on Intellectual Codperation (C. I. 
C.), its plans and the work already performed by it. 
As a member of this committee, I am pleased to do so 
and I can bring just now, from a meeting held in the 
last days of July, good and definite news. 

The C. I. C. was, you will remember, appointed by 
the Council of the League of Nations in the spring 
of 1922. It consisted at first of twelve members, 
representing various cultures and sciences; later on, 
the number of members was augmented to fourteen. 
Among these we find, besides the famous French 
philosopher Henri Bergson,' who is president, also a 
number of other names, well known and highly 
appreciated all over the world, as for example, those 
of Madame Curie, Gilbert Murray, Einstein, Milli- 
kan, and others. As seen from these names, the 
membership of the committee has not been restricted 
to representatives of nations which are members of 
the League, both Germany and the United States 
having members sitting on it. 

The chief aim of the C. I. C. is to act as a central 
organization for international coéperation upon vari- 
ous fields of intellectual life, to bring aid where such is 
needed, to renew international connections which 
may have been broken through the war, and to take 
new initiative wherever the committee finds this 
advisable. 

As-communicated before the conference of the I. F. 
U. W. in 1924, the work of the committee has from a 
more general basis, represented by the plenary com- 
mittee, been diverging also into various special fields 
of work for which subcommittees have been formed. 
Thus, all questions regarding wniversity relations, 
exchange of students and of professors, equivalence 
of standards and degrees, and other questions are 
treated by one subcommittee. Another considers 
questions regarding international coéperation in the 
field of bibliography, while a third has undertaken the 
very difficult task of investigating questions of 
scientific property. The inventor of any technical 
improvement is the owner of his invention, while a 
scientist, upon whose discovery perhaps a whole 
series of inventions has been made, may die in pov- 
erty without any ownership of his discovery. ‘The 
injustice of this situation is obvious, and it will be the 
work of this subcommittee to study the means of 
removing it. The C. I. C. has from the very be- 
ginning been intending to take up also questions re- 


1 Professor Bergson has for some time been very ill and therefore 
could not be present at our last meeting. 


garding letters and arts, and this year a fourth sub- 
committee was formed for this reason. 

Among the more general questions, treated by the 
plenary committee, should be mentioned first the 
organization of mutual assistance between univer- 
sities. For this reason the various countries have 
been asked to form National Committees through 
which the needs or difficulties of one university may 
be communicated to other universities which may be 
supposed to be able to give assistance. The system 
of National Committees has, however, now been 
further developed so as to serve not only the purpose 
of mutual assistance, but at the same time as a more 
general organ of communication between the univer- 
sities of various countries, either directly or through 
the central committee as an intermediary. A 
Bulletin is published every two months, containing 
information given by these National Committees or 
of interest to them. 

Until now the C. I. C. has, however, been very 
much hampered in its work through want of money, 
or through want of suitable means for executing its 
plans. A University Information Bureau has, it is 
true, been added to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, but with its very restricted budget this 
office could not be expected to do more than keep up 
the correspondence with governments and National 
Committees and publish the Bulletin. In 1923, 
therefore, an appeal was sent to all governments for 
material assistance in order to carry out and further 
develop the work of the committee, and last summer 
this appeal was answered in the most generous way 
by the French Government placing at the disposal of 
the committee an Institute in Paris with an annual 
budget of two million francs. This gift was ac- 
cepted by the Council of the League of Nations, 
while the main lines of administration and organiza- 
tion of the Institute were laid down by the Assembly 
of 1924. 

With such an Institute as its working instrument 
the C. I. C. may now hope to fulfill, or at any rate 
further the plans laid down in various fields, and 
thereby gain the authority necessary for making it a 
real central organ of intellectual coéperation. Our 
most important work of this last year has, therefore, 
been that of constituting the new International 
Institute and organizing its future work. After a 
preliminary discussion at a meeting in Paris in May, 
1925, the regulations of the Institute were voted 
during our last meeting in July, and the chief func- 
tionaries were appointed. 

The members of our committee shall, according to 
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an agreement between the French Government and 
the Council of the League of Nations, act also on the 
Administration Board of the Institute, the president 
of this board belonging always to the French nation. 
Part of its powers are, however, delegated to a Com- 
mittee of Directors consisting, besides the president 
of the board, of five members representing five 
different nations, each member being appointed for a 
period of five years. 

The work of the Institute is divided upon seven 
sections, five of which correspond to the subcommit- 
tees above mentioned (letters and arts having each 
one section), while there is also one “ general section” 
and one “section of information.” Besides the sec- 
tions, three or more, “‘services”’ will be organized for 
special administrative work. A director appointed 
for seven years shall be the leader of the whole 
Institute. 

As a general principle it has been decided that the 
work of the Institute shall be developed gradually, 
and that the appointment of adjoints or lower 
functionaries shall be made only when the work 
itself so requires. The appointment of chiefs of 
sections and other functionaries is for a period of 
three years. A point of great importance is, of 
course, the full internationality of the staff of such an 
Institute. 

A director was appointed, Dr. Julien Luchaire, who 
has as the private secretary and right hand of our 
president from the very first been one of the leading 
forces in our committee. In the interest of inter- 
nationality it was therefore decided that, the director 
being French, no French candidates should be con- 
sidered for the positions as chiefs of sections. ‘The 
seven chiefs appointed in reality also represent as 
many nations. ‘Thus the general section will have as 
its chief Professor Zimmern from England, while an 
Italian, Mr. Prezzolini, will be the chief of the in- 
formation section. Further appointments are, Pro- 
fessor Halecki, Poland, as chief of the university 
section, of de Villalonga, Spain, for the juridical, of 
Professor Schultza-Gaevernitz, Germany, for the 
bibliographical and scientific section, Miss Mistral, 
Chili, as chief of the section of arts, and Dupierreux, 
Belgium, as chief of the section of letters. 

It is a point of special interest to the members of 
the I. F. U. W. that a university woman has thus 
been appointed to one of these chief positions of the 
new International Institute, and also that this was 
done in consequence of a letter, signed by members of 
the central board, reminding of the equality of men 
and women before the League of Nations. Miss 
Gabriela Mistral, whose name as a poet is highly 
appreciated within the Spanish-speaking countries, 
has also as an educator proved to be a very distin- 
guished administrator. Thus she was, by the 
Mexican Minister of Public Instruction, invited to 
organize the primary instruction of that country. 


Also among the “chiefs of service”’ one woman, Miss 
Hocking, was appointed on the service of library and 
archives, while for the service of mutual assistance, 
to which a donation of 100,000 francs has been 
given by the Polish Government, it is hoped to find a 
suitable candidate from the United States. 

As already mentioned above, adjoints and lower 
functionaries will be appointed later on when during 
the coming autumn the Institute has begun activity.! 
It is the duty of the Commitee of Directors, to- 
gether with the Director of the Institute, to make 
these appointments. 

It is hoped that this new International Institute 
will in future develop into the working instrument 
which the C. I. C. until now has so sorely wanted, 
and may through the results of its work make the 
committee an organ not only for coéperation but 
also for reconciliation in the various fields of intel- 
lectual life. 

‘The example of the French Government before the 
Assembly in September, 1924, was soon followed by 
the Italian Government, which promised to place at 
the disposal of the League of Nations in a similar 
way an institute in Rome with an annual budget of 
one million lires. No regulations have, however, as 
yet been given for this institute, which will be used 
for more special juridical purposes. 

Before concluding, I may mention also one of the 
more general problems discussed during the last meet- 
ing of the C. I. C. On several occasions and from 
various sides, the committee has been invited to take 
an interest in developing an international spirit 
through the teaching in schools. It has, however, 
from the very beginning of our work been maintained 
that “education” in the general meaning of this 
word does not enter into the program of the C. I. C. 
All such demands have therefore been answered in 
the negative. But now we have before us a proposal 
by the Spanish member, M. Casarez, which in its 
wise modesty will perhaps show the way to be fol- 
lowed and further developed in the future. Many 
misunderstandings between peoples are, as we know, 
due to want of knowledge concerning other countries 
or other nations, and often enough the textbooks of 
primary and secondary schools are guilty of spreading 
false information. Now the proposal of M. Casarez 
invites the National Committees, if they are aware of 
wrong facts contained in any textbook with regard 
to their own countries, or of important facts which 
have been omitted, to turn to the National Commit- 
tee of the country where this book is being used, draw 


1 University women who might wish to be considered candidates 
for such appointment should, therefore, without great delay send 
in their applications to the Director of the Institute (35 Rue 
Vernet, Paris). The competition is strong, nationality being taken 
into consideration as well as qualifications. It is important, 
therefore, that only highly qualified university women from 
various countries should apply for the higher positions of the 
Institute. 
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its attention to these wants and perhaps propose new 
wordings instead of the wrong ones. 

Much interest was also taken in a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the question of establishing in some way 
or other an international school of statesmen and 
politicians, preferably through courses given in cap- 
itals of great countries and through arrangements 
enabling the students to follow such courses consecu- 
tively, staying, for example, one whole year in each 


of these capitals. In this way a real knowledge 
might be obtained not only of the laws and politics 
but also of the people of other countries. 

Much is to be done in the field of intellectual co- 
operation and many ways are to be followed. Stand- 
ing at the very beginning of its work, our committee 
can only hope to be able to act as one of the many 
factors necessary for developing a better under- 
standing between the nations of the modern world. 


STANDARDS IN INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


By Litur SKoNHOFT 


Epiror’s Note.—Mrs. Skonhoft is a member of the Norwegian Federation and is chairman of the Committee on Standards of the 
International Federation of University Women. She has been awarded a fellowship by the American-Scandinavian Foundation and 


will spend this year at Columbia University. 


HE question of standards appears to me to be of 

particularly great importance to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. Ever 
since the first conference of the International Fed- 
eration in London in 1920, the question who is or 
who should be entitled to membership has contin- 
ually come up in the council meetings and the bien- 
nial conferences. The original thought which found 
expression in the draft of the constitution was that 
only “university women graduates” should be en- 
titled to membership. However, it soon became 
evident that this expression must be changed to 
“university women,” because the requirements for a 
degree are quite different in the various countries. 
It was decided therefore to organize a standing com- 
mittee whose duty it should be to investigate the 
question of “equivalent standards.” (See Bulletin 
I, p. 76-77, p. 86.) 

This committee, the membership of which has in 
part remained the same during the past five years, 
has, each time a new national association has made 
application for admission, examined the section of 
the Federation by-laws pertaining to membership, 
and has in certain instances arranged to have the 
membership requirements somewhat modified. It 
goes without saying that the Committee on Stand- 
ards in deciding such a question must to a great 
extent be dependent upon the officers of the national 
association concerned to know best who should or 
should not be a member within that country. The 
officers will best understand conditions in their own 
country, and will know whether the institutions 
whose graduates are entitled to membership actually 
deserve to be called universities or scientific institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the Committee on Stand- 
ards must of course look upon the applying asso- 
ciation’s by-laws especially as concerns membership 
somewhat critically, for a new national association, 
as it becomes enthusiastic over the idea of the Inter- 
national Federation, will naturally wish to insure the 


greatest possible opportunities for members to use 
international clubhouses and fellowship endowments, 
and to share the friendly atmosphere characteristic of 
the conferences of the International Federation. It 
will therefore admit as many as possible into its own 
organization and, perhaps influenced by national 
pride and ambition, will consider its own type of 
university system so excellent that it will admit to 
the national association university women who in 
other countries would perhaps not be eligible to 
their existing associations. In such instances, it is 
the committee’s duty to exercise control. 

In order to obtain a clearer impression of the stand- 
ards in the various countries, each national associa- 
tion was requested in 1923 to send for the use of the 
Committee on Standards a list of the institutions 
whose graduates are eligible for membership. Some 
of these lists were turned over to the members of 
the committee during the conference in Kristiania in 
July, 1924. But the difficulty has not been entirely 
met, because the committee cannot be expected to 
possess sufficient knowledge to judge whether this or 
that (perhaps unknown) degree or diploma from 
this or that (perhaps unknown) institution corre- 
sponds to the university education which must be 
considered necessary for membership in the Inter- 
national Federation. The committee has therefore 
requested that each national association send in a 
short but precise statement of the institutions and 
credits in question. (See Bulletin VI, p. 96.) Con- 
sequently questionnaires were sent out to the na- 
tional federations in April, 1925, asking for informa- 
tion as to school training before entrance into the 
institution, duration of studies at the institution 
before a degree is granted, number of subjects 
studied at a time, professions to which the degree 
entitles the holder, etc. Some answers have come 
back to the committee. These show great variety 
of training, and will no doubt form a valuable basis 
for a further investigation into and comparison be- 
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tween the university standards of different countries.* 
There is interest in the question as to which general 
viewpoints ought to be insisted upon, however 
varied the university training of different countries 
may be. 

To me personally it seems that too much weight 
should not be placed upon whether the university 
woman concerned actually has a degree or “title” 
to testify to her qualifications. After all, the decid- 
ing factor is not whether an institution acknowledges 
its satisfaction with her studies in the form of a 
diploma, but it is most vital that the candidate 
should have had a background of several years of 
university training with the accompanying spiritual 
development of her personality. In this connection 
I should like to point out that “universitas”’ really 
means a comprehensiveness of all the sciences. I 
mean therefore that the university training required 
of our international members should be not only a 
special course, but a general cultural course. This 
general foundation which occupies the student during 
the first years at the university widens her mental 
horizon and trains her to independent thought,— 
in brief, forms the broad basis upon which the spe- 
cial course shall develop. How many years of special 
study will be required before a student can be a 
member of the International Federation will be 


mostly a matter of choice. To me it appears that a 
university education of four years, that is, a general 


course in addition to a special or professional course 
begun or finished, should be considered sufficient. 
In certain countries apart of the general foundation 
may perhaps be obtained at the highest stage of the 
secondary schools, namely, the stage which in this 
country is called “gymnasiet,” in which case the 
training at the university might be shortened some- 
what, but I believe that three years of university 
attendance in the latter case should be the minimum. 
From the above it will appear that graduates from 
certain special schools can according to my opinion 
not be accepted members, unless they have previ- 
ously had general university, or in special cases, 
““gymnasiet” training. I will illustrate this by some 
examples. A domestic science teacher can, in my 
opinion, be a member, if her course has been founded 
upon extended university training, but not if her 
education includes only certain practical subjects. 
A business woman will be admitted by the Interna- 
tional Federation, if she has studied economic and 
business questions and learned to see these matters 
from a scientific point of view, but she must be denied 
membership if her education is limited to the more 


*The questionnaire was made somewhat comprehensive, the 
“Commission Internationale de la Coipération Intellectuelle”’ 
(League of Nations) taking great interest in this investigation. 
The secretary of this commission has asked for all the informa- 
tion which the Committee on Standards is able to collect. 


outward requirements for a business woman, such as 
bookkeeping, stenography, etc. 

How to find the correct ruling will rest upon the 
individual national association. However, I believe 
it would be of great interest to let the Committee on 
Standards have information as to which rule applies 
most accurately to this or that country, and the 
aforementioned statement from the various associa- 
tions should throw light on this subject. 

There is another special branch of educational 
institutions, concerning which I should like to say 
a word, namely, art schools. Several national 
associations have mentioned schools of music, for 
example, as eligible to membership. If these are 
educational institutions which are not content with 
giving their students an entirely one-sided education, 
for instance, in piano, but require in addition theo- 
retical instruction in the form of the history of music 
in its widest conception, etc., naturally this would 
be correct; but if it is the aim of the school to develop 
the purely artistic talents, without taking the trouble 
to educate or develop the student otherwise, then 
these women cannot in my opinion expect to be 
admitted. 

This is a question which naturally may be argued, 
but I consider it an imperative requirement that our 
members should have attended scientific institutions 
where instruction is given according to scientific 
methods. After all, we are an association of “univer- 
sity women,” not simply of educated women. Uni- 
versity education is the solid foundation upon which 
we must build our understanding of each other. It 
is that which spontaneously makes us friends if we 
are together but a few days at our international 
conferences. It is the prerequisite for the under- 
standing mind and therefore of vital importance. 

In contrast there is another large group which 
should in some way or other be connected with the 
national associations. I mean the young students 
who have not as yet reached the point where they 
can be admitted as members of the International 
Federation of University Women. They should, 
according to my idea, have entrance to the national 
associations as “‘associate members” without the 
right to vote on international questions, but auto- 
matically rising to full membership as soon as their 
education has reached the fixed limit prescribed in 
each country. Especially in the small countries I 
believe this is important. The youth are the hope 
of the future, and the earlier we can win them for 
the International Federation and its ideals, the more 
surely will we go forward in the same measure as 
heretofore, and the more strongly we dare hope that 
the International Federation of University Women 
will be able to realize its great aim “to promote 
understanding and friendship between the university 
women of the nations of the world.” 





WOMEN’S NEW RESPONSIBILITIES IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


By Marcery Corsett AsHBY 


Epitor’s Note.—Mrs. Corbett Ashby is president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, has stood for Parliament, and is 


Chairman of the Conference Committee of the International Federation of University Women. 


She visited America last spring on the 


invitation of the American Association of University Women and the League of Women Voters and gave two addresses at our Indianapolis 


convention. 


OMEN are now voting citizens in twenty- 

eight different countries of the world. They 
have been called into this partnership by men at the 
moment of failure of old ideas and old systems and 
when the problems of statesmanship were never more 
complicated. It will be nothing short of disaster 
if the grant of the vote to women has merely doubled 
the electorate and has added no new ideals, no new 
enthusiasm, no new experience. 

The great problem that confronts us is due to the 
rapid shrinkage of the world. Nations are increas- 
ingly interdependent. New intellectual or scientific 
discoveries are shared by the world in a few days. 
Commerce and industry are putting the world 
closer and closer together. These needs require 
peace in the world for their satisfaction. On the 
other hand, we find a crude nationalism has arisen, 
based largely on the memory of old wrongs and 
oppressions, here and there giving rise to new wrongs 
and to new oppressions. In some countries this 
crude nationalism seems due to the effect of the war 


propaganda from which the minds of the citizens 


cannot shake themselves free. Women must decide 
whether they will help on the codperation between 
nations, whether they will support not only the ideal 
of peace but practical organization towards that end, 
or whether by apathy or ignorance they will strengthen 
the crude nationalism which is threatening peace 
and understanding between nations. 

Another problem which confronts us is whether 
democracy is equal to the solution of world-wide 
problems. Thanks largely to the political genius of 
the English speaking peoples, democracy is now rec- 
ognized as the best form of government, but de- 
mocracy is new historically and is still on trial. 
Democracy assumes that all men and women are 
equally competent to choose their leaders and policy 
of government. Everyday life may give the average 
voter sufficient guidance to choose well enough in 
home politics, but in foreign policy we need wider 
Vision, more sustained attention, and wider experi- 
ence. It is the universities which must give this. 
In Europe democracy is threatened from the East by 
the tyranny of Bolshevism and from the South by 
the tyranny of Fascism. Yet in neither lies the real 
danger. The real threat to self-government lies 
in the apathy and indifference of the educated classes 
of the democracy, their unwillingness to serve or to 
lead. Yet in a democracy it should be the univer- 
sities which should make and test public opinion, 
not in the sense of taking partisan action in any par- 


ticular controversy but in setting up a high standard 
of individual responsibility. University training 
should give the moral courage which is so desperately 
needed in politics today. It should give the mental 
training by which the leaders go to the heart of any 
problem and use expert knowledge. It should give 
the training in expression which enables the states- 
man to convert the democracy to his plans and raise 
it to his level, rather than without moral backbone 
sink to theirs. 

The matter is urgent for hitherto where democracy 
has been most successful, as in the United States 
of America, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
it has not, until quite recently, had to face real 
difficulties in foreign policy. ‘The United States and 
Canada have settled their long frontier on civilized 
lines, and the United States is so much more powerful 
than her neighbor in the South that there can be no 
uneasiness on her side. Great Britain is the one 
democracy which has always had the burden of a 
complicated foreign policy. It is an immense 
strength to us that we have inherited from aris- 
tocratic times a strong tradition which demands that 
every man, and now every woman, who has some 
education and leisure should give of that training 
and leisure to the political and social welfare of the 
community. Our upper-class women took part in 
politics as early as 1832. In 1869 our older women 
of property voted in local government affairs and 
began their fruitful service on local government 
boards. Long before the grant of the parliamentary 
franchise in 1918 our women were alive and were 
working actively in politics. In the first election 
after the grant of the vote and with the help of the 
women electors, we multiplied by five the number of 
women on our town and county councils. In our 
parliamentary elections we can poll 80 per cent of 
our voters and the women vote within a point or 
two as wellasthe men. We are organized on parallel 
lines, in a nonpartisan organization where women of 
the three parties, or of none, work out the problems 
of race and home and opportunity. We draft and 
prepare bills for parliament and our measures are 
taken up by private members or by the government 
of the day. 

But, as we are also practical individuals, our 
women are also organized into their political parties. 
We find women work best when led and officered by 
women. We form our own political organizations 
and go into political life as partners, able to influence 
the choice of candidates and having definite con- 
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tributions to make to the policy and programs of our 
parties, whom we educate up to our standard. On 
this broad basis our contribution to local, national, 
and international life is built up. Our women have 
immensely improved the administration of the towns 
and counties. Our women magistrates too have 
improved the administration of justice, because we 
insist that crimes against the person are as important 
as crimes against property. From our experience, 
and in full cojperation with the best men, we have 
improved the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Our women have been successful mayors of cities 
and towns. On the broad basis of training and 
experience, our women members of parliament exer- 
cise an influence out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. ‘They are recognized as representing not only 
their constituencies but the organized women of the 
country. They are treated as experts by their 
fellow members. ‘The speaker names them to com- 
mittees of all kinds. They not only serve on special 
committees dealing with legislation affecting women 
or the race, but take their share in wide national 
questions, tariff reform, cost of living, housing. 
Trained in this wide field of local and national 
work, we find women are ready to take their share in 
the international work now open to them through 
the League of Nations. In the Old World we have 
ceased to discuss the League. We recognize it as 
the one organization for peace which exists; we rec- 


ognize it as a permanent part of world organization 
and we earnestly seek to add to its efficiency and 


prestige which are increasing year by year. It will 
cheer those who are working for the League in the 
New World to know that the League will continue 
to function and grow in authority whether the United 
States comes in or not, and that indeed it answers to 
the deepest needs of the world and cannot cease to 
act. The main work of the League must be political, 
to substitute arbitration for war and by setting up a 
new feeling of security to arrive at gradual progres- 
sive and simultaneous disarmament. In directing 
the policy of each government toward peace, women 
are equally responsible with men. Another in- 
valuable part of its work lies in its finance commis- 
sions, in its customs and transport commissions, and 
its control of waterways. To these problems men 
have mainly contributed because of their expert 
knowledge. There remains the vast field of social 
and humanitarian work. Some have criticized this 
field of work, but personally I consider it excellent 
as it brings into constant contact representatives of 
fifty-two countries who have to understand each 


other’s point of view, compromise on what is practical 
and remove misunderstandings. Only on such a 
habit of constant codperation can peace be assured. 
On these commissions women play an important 
réle. At the Peace Conference the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance and the International 
Council of Women succeeded in obtaining the clause 
in the covenant of the League which opens equally 
to women as to men all positions under or in connec- 
tion with the League. Now we are constantly on 
the watch to see that the right women pass through 
this open door. We have a woman, Mrs Wicksel, on 
the Mandates Commission which has to safeguard 
the interests of the colored and backward peoples 
in the mandated areas. In the International Labor 
Bureau we have splendid women, and whenever the 
international labor conferences deal with labor ques- 
tions affecting women or children, women must be 
sent as delegates or as technical advisers. It is our 
business to remind governments and women’s or- 
ganizations each year of this. Women such as 
Dame Rachel Crowdy are responsible for the health 
work of the League and helped stay the war and 
famine plagues of typhus and cholera in Eastern 
Europe, and they assistin the fight against drugs. 
Two Danish women have rescued hundreds of de- 
ported women and children from Mohammedan 
homes. Mme. Curie and Dr. Bonnevie sit on the 
Commission for Intellectual Coéperation. A medical 
woman, Dr. Luise of Uruguay is on the commission 
fighting the traffic in women and children, and now 
women have been placed on the commission for the 
protection of childhood. 

Magnificent as are the present day opportunities 
for women, we can only rise to their level if the stand- 
ard of individual citizenship is high among the women 
of all countries, and especially if university women 
will do their share in raising the political level in 
their own countries. In every department of life 
organization and training play an increasing rdle. 
Less is expected from the amateur, more from the 
highly qualified. This is true of government and its 
problems. The universities must provide the lead- 
ers, and leaders must rise from the ranks in the sense 
that training is best obtained by work in local re- 
sponsible positions. Where there is no vision the 
people perish. If politics seem dirty we must res- 
olutely go in and clean them; not use the dirt as an 
excuse for apathy. If war and political corruption 
menace us, let us take up the challenge on behalf of 
peace and justice and save the world for our chil- 
dren. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY GROUPS 
OUTLINE FOR A BRIEF STUDY OF AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


N October 26 there will be held in Peking the 
Customs Conference which was provided for by 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 to consider 
the revision of China’s tariff, already unduly de- 
ferred by delay on the part of some of the Powers to 
ratify the treaties. It will be followed in December 
by a conference on extraterritoriality. Undoubtedly 
these two meetings will be of prime importance inter- 
nationally, and will be watched with the closest 
attention by all the Powers. The following brief 
outline for a study of American Relations with China 
was suggested by, and is based on, an outline for the 
conference on that subject recently held in Baltimore. 
It is by no means comprehensive, nor are the topics 
mutually exclusive. It is intended only as a brief 
glimpse of the situation. In view of the interest in 
this whole question and the forthcoming conferences 
in Peking, it seems timely to suggest this subject for 
round table discussion by the branches. 


I. The present situation in China in regard to: 
1. National unity. 
a. Growth of nationalism. 
b. Influence of Russia. 
2. Chinese legal system and judiciary. 
3. Educational system. 
4. Economic organization and capacity. 
II. Treaty relations with China. 
1. Extraterritoriality. 
a. Consular and district courts. 
b. Mixed courts. 
. Foreign concessions and international settlements. 
. Military and naval forces in China. 
. Customs. 
a. Conventional tariffs vs. autonomy. 
b. Administration. 
c. Funds as securities for loans. 
d. Likin. 
. Spheres of influence and economic concessions. 
. Extra-treaty relations. 
. Communications and interchange of news. 
. Loans. 
The Consortium. 
IV. Position of missionaries in China. 
1. Up to the present. 
2. In regard to abolition of extraterritoriality. 
V. Chinese Students. 
1. In America. 
2. The returned student. 
3. Bearing on Chinese-American relations of their con- 
tacts with American activities, political, economic 
and social. 


VI. Industrial conditions in China. 
1. Factories. 
a. In international settlements. 
b. Under Chinese jurisdiction. 
VII. Possible results of abolition of extraterritoriality and 
restoration of customs autonomy. 
1. Politically. 
2. Economically. 
3. Socially and culturally. 


The following bibliography was suggested: 


General Knowledge about Modern China: 
The Development of China—Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(revised edition). Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
China Awakened—Min Chien T. Z. Tyau, LL.D. Mac- 
millan, 1922. 
China’s Foreign Relations: 
Americans in Eastern Asia—Tyler Dennett. Macmillan, 
1922. 
The Foreign Relations of China—Mingchien Joshua Bau 
(revised edition). Fleming H. Revell Co., 1922. 
Foreign Rights and Interests in China—Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby. Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. 
The Washington Conference—Raymond L. Buell. 
ton, 1922. 
China at the Conference—Westel Woodbury Willoughby. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. 
The Political Awakening of the East—George Mathew 
Dutcher. Abingdon Press, 1925. (Especially the 
chapter on China.) 


Apple- 


The committee which prepared material for the 
Conference at Baltimore has kindly consented to its 
use and a limited number of copies of the pamphlets 
and bulletins may be obtained at cost from the office 
of the Committee on International Relations of the 


A. A. U. W. It consists of a series of papers on the 
special subjects of the outline, a series of informa- 
tional bulletins concerning recent events in the situa- - 
tion, and a partial bibliography of recent articles in 
periodicals. During the conference reference was 
also made to the report of the Child Labour Com- 
mission appointed by the Municipal Council of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai. This report 
is published in England, but can be purchased from 
the British Library of Information in New York, 
44 Whitehall Street. They have no supply on hand, 
but will send abroad for copies. Price, $.60. 

Reference is also made for valuable bibliography to 
a Syllabus on International Relations by Parker Moon. 
Published by Macmillan, 1925. 

FLORENCE A. ANGELL, 
International Secretary. 





PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ROUND TABLES ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Hk following bibliography is by no means com- 

prehensive, but is intended as a partial guide for 
members of the branches who are interested in the 
study of international relations, especially in the 
general aspects of the subject, and the World Court 
and the League of Nations. No attempt has been 
made to suggest books on the subjects. The pam- 
phlets and bulletins are among those issued by sev- 
eral organizations interested in promoting the study 
of international relations. For the most part, these 
pamphlets are very inexpensive and within the reach 
of everyone. 


Issued by 
The Ameri- 
can Founda- 
tion, Sept., 
} 1995 


International Law and International Re- 
lations. 
Prepared by Elizabeth F. Read. 


Know Your Own Foreign Policy 
5 sets of 20 questions on: 
The World Court 
The League of Nations 
Disarmament and Reparations 
The Monroe Doctrine 
The State Department 


The League 
of Women 
Voters 


MatTERIAL ON THE WorLD Court 


» World Court—Information Series 

. What the Court Is 

. The History of the World Court in 
the Senate of the U.S. 

. Why the United States Should Par- 
ticipate in the World Court 


American 
Foundation 


World Court—Information Bulletins ) 
. History . 
. The Court and the United States 
. Facts 
. Objections Answered 
5. Primer on the Court > 
}. Why Join the Court 
. The Court in Action 
(Nos. 1-6, single copies, 5 cents; 100 | 
copies, $4. No. 7, single copies, 10 
Set of bulletins, 35 cents) ) 
) 


Continuing 
Committee 
of the Con- 
ference on 
the Cause 
and Cure of 
War 


cents. 


America and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. (League of Na- 
tions, Vol. V, No. 5) 

Hearings on the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Sixty-Eighth Congress, first 
session. Extracts from testimony of 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Hon. George A. Wick- 
ersham and others. (Pamphlets, Vol. 
VII, No. 2) 

Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Draft Scheme for the Institution of the 


The World 
f Peace Foun- 
dation 





Court. (League of Nations, Vol. III, 
special number) 

Resolution of Bar Association on the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
Steps toward Preserving Peace. By Elihu 
Root. The Court Situation: Senate 
Position; House Action; President’s At- 
titude. (Pamphlets, Vol. VIII, No. 4) 

The Work of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice during its First Two 
Years. By Manley O. Hudson. (Pam- 
phlets, Vol. VI, No. 6) 

The Work of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice during its First Three 
Years. By Manley O. Hudson. (Pam- 
phlets, Vol. VIII, No. 7) 

The World Court. By Warren G. Har- 
ding, Charles Evans Hughes, John H. 
Clarke, Herberg Hoover, Edward M. 
House. (League of Nations, Vol. VI, 
No. 1) 

Publications of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. A list of judg- 
ments, advisory opinions, and acts and 
documents relating to judgments and 
advisory opinions given by the Court. 
Acts and documents concerning the or- 
ganization of the Court. 





The World 
Peace Foun- 
dation 





dowment for 

International 

Peace, Oct., 
1924 


America’s Part in Advancing the Admin- 
istration of International Justice by Ed- 
win B. Parker 


Carnegie En- 
dowment for 
International 
Peace, April, 
1924 


) 
| Carnegie En- 
| 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice By John Bassett Moore 


MATERIAL ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Publications of the League—especially 
the series issued by the Information sec- 
tion, among which are: 

The League—A Survey. January, 1920— 
June, 1925 

Pamphlets on: 

Financial Administration and Apportion- 
ment of Expenses 

Health Organization 

Financial Reconstruction of Austria 

Disarmament 

Intellectual Coéperation 

Mandates 

Communications and Transit 

Danzig and the Saar Basin 

Political Activities 


The World 
+ Peace Foun- 
dation 





Most of the above are five cents for 
single copies; the Survey of the League is 
twenty cents. 











The World Peace Foundation issues 
also a complete list of the publications of 
the League, and, in catalogue No. 7, Sup- 
plement, a bibliography of books on the 


League. 


Why Not Join the League? 
tice John H. Clarke | 

Fifth Birthday of the League. Manley O. 
Hudson 

The Covenant of the League of Nations 

An Expert Approach to International Re- 
lations. By Raymond B. Fosdick 

An Opening Chapter in World Coéperation. 
By Raymond B. Fosdick 


Former Jus- ) 


Mussolini and the League. By Raymond 
B. Fosdick 
Fourteen Objections to the League An- ——— 
owened Nations Non- 
Things That Have Not Happened and Partisan A 
Why. pate tel 
sociation 


(Answers objections to the League and 
‘states briefly some of its accomplish- 
ments.) 
There Can be no new League of Nations 
Parable of the Rich Householder. By 
Charles H. Levermore 
What the League of Nations has Accom- 
plished. By Arthur Sweetser 
The League of Nations 1925 (A map) 
Europe’s Recovery. By Sir Arthur Salter 
The League of Nations News (monthly) 
The League of Nations Herald 


The Foreign Policy Association issues a weekly 
News Bulletin, the subscription price of which is 
fifty cents a year, which gives brief comments on 
events of international interest connected with our 
foreign policy. 

Reports of addresses made at the luncheons of the 
Association are also issued from time to time. 

Membership in the Association is five dollars a 
year. These news bulletins and pamphlets are in- 
cluded in the membership dues. 

Names and addresses of some of the organizations 
issuing material for the study of International Rela- 
tions: 


The American Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 407 
West 117th Street, New York City. 

The Foreign Policy Association, 9 East 45th Street, New 
York City. 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 

The League of Women Voters, Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York City. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A subcommittee of the Continuing Committee of 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, held 
in Washington last January, has prepared programs 
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for one-, two-, and three-day conferences on sim- 
ilar lines, which it is suggested might well be organ- 
ized locally. It has been felt that such conferences 
are immensely stimulating to interest in Interna- 
tional Relations. 

The report of last January’s Conference, in which 
the Association participated, contains excellent 
material for the study of the Round Tables, in the 
form of addresses by such eminent persons as Pro- 
fessor James Shotwell, Manley O. Hudson, Edward 
M. Earle, William S. Culbertson and others. The 
price of the report is 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
postage, and it may be procured from the Head- 
quarters Office or from the office of the Committee on 
International Relations, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. The secretary of the Committee on 
International Relations would like to suggest that 
each leader or chairman on International Relations 
would find this report a valuable publication to have 
in her hands. 


REPORTS FROM BRANCHES ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS Rounp TABLES 


The committee hopes that the following reports, 
presented to the committee at the time of the Indian- 
apolis Convention and here presented in an abbre- 
viated form, will be of interest and help to other 
branches. 

MICHIGAN 


From Mrs. Van der Slice, state chairman of Inter- 
national Relations, and corresponding member for 
the Northeast Central section of the Committee on 
International Relations, a report was received that 
exemplifies two aspects of the possible work on in- 
ternational relations—the study aspect and the en- 
tertainment of foreign students in this country. 

Lansing Branch—Hospitality to Foreign Students. 
The chairman of this committee hands to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a list of the students to be enter- 
tained, with the names and addresses of their host- 
esses. The Chamber of Commerce cares for the 
guests and directs them to these hostesses for dinner, 
the evening, overnight and breakfast. The students 
are taken on a tour of the city, given a self service 
luncheon, and taken to visit places of interest in the 
afternoon, being received by the governor. During 
the spring and Christmas vacations since 1922, about 
125 foreign students have been entertained in this 
way. At Christmas, 1924, 20 young people from 
the University of Michigan accepted this hospitality, 
seven countries being represented in the group. 

Detroit has also been entertaining graduate foreign 
students employed in the city. 

Ann Arbor—Study of International Relations. 
The committee planned luncheons followed by an 
informal talk by a member of the facult¥ of the 
University of Michigan on whatever phase of inter- 
national relations was his particular field, and by 
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informal discussion. One week before the luncheon 
the subject of the talk and a bibliography prepared 
by the speaker, is published in the local paper. This 
is a plan to be especially commended. In the opinion 
of the State Chairman it aided preparation for the 
talk and discussion, and stimulated the group to be- 
come informed, which is after all the main purpose. 
The subjects discussed were: “The Present EKuro- 
pean Situation,” “International Law Distinguished 
from Politics and Diplomacy,” “Reparations and 
International Trade,” “‘Some Tendencies in Present 
Immigration Problems,’ ‘The Philippines—the 
Anti-Imperialist League.” 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Lillian Rice Brigham, corresponding member 
for the South Rocky Mountain section, reported 
eight meetings from January to April, 1925, with 12 


members of the Round Table. Under a chairman the 
group studied the World Court, and ‘“‘New World 
Problems,” an outline prepared by Mrs. William 
Palmer Lucas. Mrs. Brigham mentions the work 
on the study of International Relations being carried 
on by the Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, and commends the un- 
biased viewpoint of the studies written. 

Another group studied American relations with 
China and Japan, using one good study book, “‘Crea- 
tive Forces of Japan,’ by Galen Fisher, and as refer- 
ence material various books and articles on China 
and Japan—too long a list to be given here, but one 
which can be obtained from the Missionary Educa- 
tional Movement of Canada and the United States. 


FLORENCE A. ANGELL, 
International Secretary. 


A SUMMER VACATION COURSE AT OXFORD 
JuLY 10-28, 1926 


SUMMER Vacation Course, organized by the 
four Women’s Colleges in Oxford and by the 
Society of Oxford Home Students, will be held in 
Oxford from July 10 until July 28, 1926, for American 
women teachers and graduates. 

The course will be devoted to lectures and discus- 
sions on English literature and English history, 
particularly of the Elizabethan period and of the 
nineteenth century, undertaken by well-known pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and tutors of the University of 
Oxford, and by other eminent men and women. 
Among them may be mentioned Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie of the University of Leeds; the Rev. 
A. J. Carlyle, D. Litt. Oxon.; Professor Crofts of the 
University of Bristol; Professor Lilian Knowles of 
the University of London; Professor Pollard of the 
University of London, Chairman of the Institute of 
Historical Research and Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford; Dr. Grant Robertson, principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham and Fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford; Professor de Selincourt of the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham; Mr. F. P. Wilson, lecturer in the 
University of Oxford; and tutors of the four Women’s 
Colleges and of the Society of Home Students. A 
complete list of subjects and lecturers will be an- 
nounced in the fall. Lectures on methods of teach- 
ing English in schools and on the history of the 
English language might also be arranged if there were 
a demand for them. 

Entertainments and excursions will be planned, 


¢ 


such as visits to Stratford-on-Avon during the 
Shakespeare Summer Festival, and to Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancestral home of the Washington family. 

Application should be made as soon as possible 
before March 1, 1926, to The Secretary of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, American Association 
of University Women, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, to whom also all enquiries regarding special 
traveling facilities should be made. Each applica- 
tion must be accompanied by an official statement 
that the prospective student is a graduate of an ap- 
proved American College or University or that she is 
a teacher in an American public high school. 

The fee of $125 will include lectures, classes, one or 
two excursions, full board and residence in the 
Women’s Colleges (i.e., in Lady Margaret Hall, 
Somerville College, St. Hugh’s College, and St. 
Hilda’s Hall). Tickets up to the limit of the accom- 
modation available will be issued on payment of a 
deposit of $10. This deposit will not be returnable, 
but a deduction of $10 will be made from the total fee, 
which will be payable on arrival in Oxford. The 
number of students will be limited to 450. 

The University of Cambridge has arranged for a 
University Extension Summer Meeting to be held at 
Cambridge from about July 30 to August 19. Stu- 
dents are admitted from many countries as well as 
from the British Isles, but it may be necessary to 
limit the number from any one country. The sub- 
ject of the 1926 meeting is not vet decided. 





THE WORLD COURT IN THE SENATE 


HE resolution providing for adhesion of the 

United States to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is the only one of the legislative 
measures endorsed by the Association upon which 
early action may be expected. Senate Resolution 
No. 5 introduced by Senator Swanson will come 
before the Senate on December 17. This and the 
Willis resolution are identical save for phraseology, 
and carry the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge conditions 
of United States participation. There is every indi- 
cation that one of these resolutions will be passed in 
spite of the opposition of certain irreconcilable 
senators. Senator Lenroot, a Republican member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and one who 
originally was not in favor of the Harding-Hughes 
plan, issued a statement in August saying that he was 
confident that the proposal, on these terms, would 
receive 75 votes. Senator Swanson’s estimate is 
practically the same. The poll of the Women’s 
World Court Committee is somewhat more conserva- 
tive, but shows a substantial majority over the 
necessary two-thirds. 

On July 15, following a conference of certain 
individuals representing the views of advocates of 
the Court and of the Outlawry of War Committee, a 
statement was issued proposing a compromise plan 
for entrance into the Court. This has been heralded 
as “‘the coalition of the American peace forces,” 


but it cannot of course be so regarded until the 
organizations which have endorsed the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge Court have adopted it. So far as 
the A. A. U. W. is concerned, that, like the other 
organizations composing the Women’s World Court 
Committee, except for one which held its annual 
convention this summer, is committed to the Har- 
ding-Hughes-Coolidge plan, and there is no reason for 
a change of stand. No other plan involving any 
substantial change in conditions has the slightest 
chance of passing the Senate, because of the fact 
that the Democrats would refuse to vote for it. 
This we have on the authority of a prominent Demo- 
cratic senator. For success it is only necessary that 
the senators who are now favorable should stand 
pat. This we can count upon if the President main- 
tains his present attitude. Even protracted debate 
may be prevented by exercise of the cloture rule if a 
two-thirds vote is assured. 

Therefore, let us make a last effort and help to win 
this most important immediate step towards the 
ultimate outlawry of war and world peace. Every 
individual and group effort should be made to let 
both the President and your senators know of your 
unqualified demand for the ratification of the World 
Court resolution on the terms proposed by President 
Harding and President Coolidge. 


HISTORICAL TEXTBOOKS 


By Frances G. DAVENPORT 
Chairman of the Committee on Historical Textbooks 


HE Committee authorized at the Portland Con- 

vention to make a study of the situation regard- 
ing history textbooks used in our schools presents the 
following report: 

The chairman was not appointed until October, 
1924. Since it was obvious that no adequate investi- 
gation could be conducted without an appropriation, 
it seemed_to the two members resident in Washington 
that the only feasible procedure was to make a pre- 
liminary investigation of the field and outline a plan 
for future action. 

The first step was to find out what inquiries with a 
similar purpose had been projected or made by other 
individuals or organizations. 

1. The most important completed study is the 
“Enquéte sur les Livres Scolaires d’apres Guerre,” 
made by the European center, in Paris, of the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace. This in- 
cludes the evaluation from the standpoint of inter- 
national conciliation and goodwill of post-war text- 
books used ih the schools of six European countries. 

2. Professor Donald A. Taft, of Wells College, has 
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in preparation a study of historical textbooks made for 
the purpose of showing to what extent they are used 
to promote chauvinism or international friendship. 
His method has been comparative, e.g., he has pre- 
sented in parallel columns quotations or summaries 
from two textbooks of two or more countries (e.g., 
France and Germany), covering the same historical 
events. Dr. Taft has recently described his work in 
addresses before the National Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War held in Washington in Jan- 
uary, and before the Conference on the Teaching of 
History arranged by the Association for Peace Educa- 
tion in coéperation with other organizations, and 
held in Chicago in February. An article by him on 
“‘Historical Textbooks as Provocatives of War,” has 
appeared in the April number of the Advocate of Peace. 

3. Miss Bessie L. Pierce of the department of 
history in the State University of Iowa has written 
as follows: “‘I expect to have soon from the press a 
book on the influences affecting the teaching of social 
studies in the schools. This study embraces laws 
enacted for the teaching of the social studies, citizen- 
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ship, patriotism and control of teachers, since the ter- 
ritorial status of each commonwealth to the present 
time. In addition, there are chapters dealing with 
attempts of patriotic, racial, religious, and other 
organizations and groups to control the teaching of 
history and the content of history textbooks. This 
includes the agitation of southern patriotic groups, of 
the G. A. R., and of organizations of the present.” 
Miss Pierce also addressed the Chicago Conference on 
the Teaching of History on “Attempts to control the 
Teaching of History in the Schools.” 

4. Professor Charles EK. Merriam, of the University 
of Chicago, has written us as follows: ‘The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been given an appropriation for 
the formulation of a plan for the study of systems of 
civic training in various countries of the world, and 
we are now at work shaping this up. . . . Our work 
will, of course, not be limited to the study of textbooks 
alone, but will include the methods by which individ- 
uals are integrated into the political community. 
. . . We are anxious of course to coéperate closely 
with all other groups interested in the same general 
subject of civic training.” 

5. Several numbers of the Historical Outlook for 
1922 and 1923 have contained surveys of the teaching 
of history in high schools of a small number of states. 
These surveys include lists of the historical textbooks 
used in each state, and in some cases the number of 
schools in which each book is used. 

6. Two very brief studies have been published by 
peace organizations on the war emphasis in U. S. 
history textbooks. One by the National Council for 
Prevention of War, is based on an examination of 31 
elementary and high school textbooks reported as 
used or recommended in every state in the Union. 
This gives a quantitative analysis of the space de- 
voted to war and peace. The other initiated by the 
Association for Peace Education, was made by three 
educational experts. It gives both quantitative 
analysis and a qualitative evaluation of the war 
material contained in 24 widely used elementary 
school textbooks in American history and 24 supple- 
mentary readers. These studies were made in 1923. 

7. Committees on Historical Textbooks have, we 
understand, been authorized or appointed by the 
World Federation of Educational Associations, and 
by the Continuation Committee of the National 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War called by 
nine national women’s organizations, including the 
American Association of University Women. 

Having satisfied ourselves that no complete survey 
of history texts used in schools of the United States 


has yet been made, and that such a survey would 
have a distinct value, we recommend the following 


plan as one that can be appropriately conducted by 
the A. A. U. W. 


PLAN 
I. Preliminary Survey. 
Objective: 


A complete list of textbooks on U. S. history in use 
in all our public schools, both elementary and secondary, 
these lists to be classified by states and perhaps by coun- 
ties and the information to cover the following points: 

1. Author, title, publisher. 

2. Grade in which used. 

3. Use, whether as principal textbook or collateral. 

4. Number of schools in which used and number of 

pupils using them. 


Methods by which objective may be achieved: 


1. Through A. A. U. W. branches, or state organiza- 

tions where they exist. 

2. Failing this, through state superintendents of 

schools or Commissioners of Education. 

3. Supplementary information may be obtained by 

National Committee from publisher. 

With regard to the first method, we suggest that where 
a state organization exists a committee shall be ap- 
pointed which shall gather this desired information 
through every possible channel,—state bureaus of educa- 
tion, county superintendents, local school boards, ete. 
Coéperation should be invited from other organizations, 
especially Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Where a state A. A. U. W. organization does not exist, 
we hope that one branch will be found which will volun- 
teer to organize and carry out this project for the state. 
If the branches will cojperate actively, this important 
and constructive undertaking can be carried through 
with very little expense and comparatively slight indi- 
vidual effort. 

II. Examination of textbooks with reference to the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Faithfulness to ascertained facts. 

2. Selection of facts that will tend to foster unprejudiced 
understanding of matters bearing on international, 
social, and racial questions, and to inculcate a spirit 
of amity. 

3. Treatment of facts. 

The committee feels that the exact form ‘which the 
results of this examination shall take must be determined 
later by a committee of experts, who shall make the 
examination. 


III. Publication of the results of the examination, as a 
guide to our members, who, it is hoped, will give practical 
effect to the findings of the Committee by using their 
influence towards the adoption of the best books and the 
elimination of the least desirable. 
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WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT WORK 


By HELEN HAMILTON GARDENER 


Epiror’s Note.—The Honorable Helen Hamilton Gardener was the first woman member of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, appointed in April, 1920, and held office until her death in July, 1925. The article below was delivered as an address before 


the State Federation of Women’s Clubs at Raleigh, North Carolina, May 8, 1924. 


Permission has been given by the United States 


Civil Service Commission and Mrs. Gardener’s secretary to publish in the JourNAL this important contribution from a great thinker 
and worker in the woman movement and in many forms of political and social progress. 


[' is a far cry from the position of women in the 
government service at the time of the Civil War 
to the present day. At that time it was simply a 
matter of course that no woman could or should be 
allowed to work for the government. It was as 
much of a shock to the average man when General 
Spinner, then Treasurer of the United States, an- 
nounced that he proposed to employ some women in 
clerical positions as it would be today if the national 
Democratic and Republican committees were to 
announce that at the forthcoming conventions they 
proposed to nominate women for president and 
vice-president. The politicians gasped; they whis- 
pered that General Spinner was evidently losing his 
mind, since everybody knew that what he proposed 
was insane, impossible, opposed to all nature, and 
subversive of morals, religion, and public policy. 

Fortunately there was no actual law against it, 
and so General Spinner was able to carry out his 
design without going to Congress or to the country 
for permission. Nevertheless, it was deemed advis- 
able to pass the following act (Sec. 165, Act of July 
12, 1870): 

“Women may, in the discretion of the head of any 
department, be appointed to any of the clerkships therein 
authorized by law, upon the same requisites and conditions, 
and with the same compensation, as are prescribed for 
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men. 


General Spinner appointed a few women clerks. 
Remember that this was well along in the Civil War 
that a handful of women were first appointed at 
$900 a year to cut (with shears) the edges of paper 
money and to do similar “feminine” jobs. But it 
was not until 1870 that it was recognized as a prin- 
ciple that women might be clerks. Five years after 
our Civil War! Five years after the women of the 
North had given their husbands and sons to the war 
and shown themselves able and efficient helpers in 
the conflict!) Five years after the women of the 
South had bravely taken up their broken lives and 
proven strong and efficient in rebuilding their shat- 
tered civilization on the embers of what had been! 

It seems quite ludicrous now, does it not, that up 
to that time it was actually believed that it required a 
man to file papers, to count money, to write records? 
That it was beyond the capacity of a woman, both 
mentally and physically, that it would be “unwom- 
anly,” that it was a “man’s job.” It seems sad, 
but it is true, that it requires a war to bring to the 
consciences and the consciousness of both men and 


women that it requires the best mental and physical 
efforts of both to reduce to sanity the predatory 
instincts of politicians. It seems strange, but it is 
true, that it required the Civil War to crack the shell 
of woman’s entire financial and governmental sub- 
jugation and to give her a chance to prove that she 
was a needed element in government. 

And do you know that in my position as Civil 
Service Commissioner I am constantly coming across 
the statement by men even unto this day, when they 
give evidence as to the capacity for holding certain 
positions, that “‘We don’t want a woman appointed 
—it is a man’s job.” And do you know what hap- 
pens to that sort of testimony when it comes before 
our commission? It is treated as General Spinner 
treated it in 1870, as not a reason but as an excuse, 
as special pleading, as the argument of men who do 
not follow their reason but who are dominated by 
their prejudices. 

But do not mistake me. We know quite well that 
the average woman is not as well equipped for many 
positions as is the average man along business lines. 
We know that she usually has not had the experience, 
we know that when her business training and oppor- 
tunity to meet the public are stacked up against his 
training and opportunity, she is seldom able to show 
that hers is the better of the two. Every time a 
woman fails it hurts not only herself but it hurts all 
other women. When a man fails, people say, “ Well, 
he was not the right man for the job; we'll have to 
remove him and try another.”” But if a woman falls 
below the mark, they do not say that. They say, 
““Anybody might have known a woman could not 
do that; it is not a woman’s work.” So that any 
woman’s failure is held against all women, but a 
man’s failure is his individual weakness. It does not 
reflect in the least upon other men. 


Tue Duty or THE CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Of course, our business is to get for our government 
the best people to do the work well and economically. 
It is not to secure jobs for people who want or need 
them. We must keep that fact always in mind. 
It is the government’s needs in its work that we are 
set to supply. If we can be of service to individuals 
at the same time it is well, but it is not our first duty. 

When people come to us, as they often do, urging 
their needs, stating that they have to support aged 
parents or crippled children or are otherwise in need, 
and can give no training or equipment for the position 
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they seek, can offer in return for the salary they de- 
sire no adequate return to the government, there is 
nothing we can do to help them. The Civil Service 
is not a charitable organization. It is sworn to 
secure and supply the best possible persons to do 
the special kinds of work the government needs to 
have done. We must keep that fact always in mind 
even when our sympathies and emotions are torn by 
stories of distress. 

Take the military or naval or marine services of 
the country. The recruiting officers do not enlist 
men in those because the men need the job, have ill 
relatives to support, or have crippled children. 
They enlist them because they are husky, able- 
bodied men, able to march, fight, withstand exposure, 
in short, are able to defend and bring victory to their 
country. 

The civil service covers all of the other non-mili- 
tary employees of our government and is more than 
twice as large in numbers as the standing Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps combined. At the present 
*time there are approximately 550,000 in the Civil 
Service, and in the Army 135,194, Navy 94,440, and 
Marine Corps 20,532—total, 250,166. All of these 
you pay to do the necessary work of your govern- 
ment. You can’t have slackers, inefficients, traitors, 
in any of them. It is the officers and staff who must 
see to this in the defensive arm of the government. 
It is the Civil Service Commission who must see 
to it in the civil branch of governmental service. 

Making a spring from the date and the conditions 
of 1870 to the present, I find a tremendous develop- 
ment. I find that this silent revolution started by 
General Spinner has permeated every department of 
the government, and I find that in 1923 this Act was 
passed (Sec. 4, Act of March 4, 1923): 


“In determining the rate of compensation which an 
employee shall receive, the principle of equal compensation 
for equal work, irrespective of sex, shall be followed.” 


These two acts may be called woman’s Magna 
Carta. ‘They are the statutory enactments express- 
ing the intent of the Congress to extend to women the 
same opportunities for appointment and for promo- 
tion after appointment as are enjoyed by men. 

There has been recently tabulated for the first time 
the figures and facts which show that in Washington 
in the government work there are today 65,025 em- 
ployees, both men and women, from all parts of the 
United States. And I find that 38,253 of these are 
men and that 26,772 are women. ‘This would indi- 
cate that General Spinner’s experiment must have 
proven very successful. It would indicate that the 
handful of women clerks of 1870 proved more than 
satisfactory, that they must have proven to be at 
least equal to the male clerks since they have steadily 

* May, 1924. 


grown to more than one-third of the whole force in 
Washington. 

Don’t misunderstand me! I know as well as any 
one that there are women slackers in the service, 
that these are the greatest drawback to the steady 
advance of women with which women have to con- 
tend. But, in spite of these, in spite of the age-long 
sex prejudice against giving woman any paid position 
that any man wants, women have won this great 
footing in the government service. 


Pay 


And now as to their pay. Of course, they have 
entered the service at the lower reaches of pay, as 
most of the men have done, and equally, of course, 
they (as a rule) have not advanced as rapidly as have 
the men. Again, of course, when it comes to the 
higher reaches, the most important positions, very 
few women have been recognized at all. When pro- 
motions inside the service were to be made to the 
higher positions, it was the men mainly who were 
considered by the men who were still higher. That is 
natural enough and unless and until some woman 
became so outstanding in her work as to almost 
eclipse all of the men of her grade, her chances for 
consideration were naturally nil. If she was so out- 
standing as that, there was still to be considered her 
personality. Men executives deeply resent a per- 
sonality that carries with it an air of superiority, 
whether it be a man or a woman. Men have, in the 
main, learned to dissemble in such matters. If it 
were not so, many a congressman would be humili- 
ated daily by his clerk were not that clerk clever 
enough to keep his congressman thinking that he is 
the big man and that his clerk is his humble satellite. 
Sometimes women are not clever enough (or full 
enough of guile) to do this and the little “great” 
man above her dislikes her for it. And if he dislikes 
her, her chances for advancement have vanished. 

It is hoped that the Classification Act may remedy 
this in so far as it is remediable by legislation. But 
in spite of all these inherited drawbacks, we have 
recently had compiled statistics which show that a 
very considerable percentage of our 26,000 women 
in the District of Columbia who have come there 
from every state in the union to work for their Uncle 
Sam, have reached grades and salaries not to be 
despised. So you will see that women have amply 
proved themselves in all these minor matters in 
government, in which it was so freely predicted 
that they would fail. 


Tue Next STEP 


Now there is a need for woman to equip herself for 
wider duties, to know and to help direct the funda- 
mentals of government upon which these clerkships 
and smaller administrative positions rest. There is 
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nothing in the world but the same age-long sex preju- 
dice and sex complex of inferiority to prevent her 
from handling the larger governmental activities, 
provided she intends to enter the work as a career, 
learn it from its foundation, and not simply use it as a 
makeshift or a temporary matter. 


GoopD FOR THE MORALE 


I have found that a man in high position dislikes 
most dreadfully to suggest to a woman whom he 
respects that she help him to “put over” a dishonest 
deal. He will look a man in the eyes and ask him to 
put over a very raw deal, indeed, or take a rascal 
into the government service, but he will not do that 
with a woman for whom he has respect. 

And that is another thing women must combine to 
control. Don’t allow women who are mentally 
gullible or morally weak to be put up for high posi- 
tions. That is what the old-line politicians will try 
to put over. Don’t allow it. Know the women 
who are put forward to represent womanhood in 
government and if they don’t measure up to a very 
high standard try to prevent their appointment or 
election. It does not matter whether she is of your 
party or of the opposition, be absolutely sure that 
she is neither a knave nora fool. Be absolutely sure 
that her standards are high and that she is mentally 
clever enough to know a gold brick when she sees it. 
And don’t be so devoted to any given party as to 
allow it to blind you to the real character of the men 
or women for whom you vote or work. 

You women who have had the great advantage 
and development of college training, of club codpera- 
tion, and of freedom from the weakening influence of 
the old-time training, have not only a wonderful 
opportunity but a tremendous responsibility at a 
time that is crucial for America and for the world. 
Predatory wealth in both parties, vice interests of 
all kinds, will try to frighten you, will balk you in 
many ways, but see what the women of the past 
have done to give you your vantage ground to work 
from. They did not have it. You owe a debt. 
Pay it. 


Wuat Dogs THE GOVERNMENT OWE TO WOMEN AND 
Wuat po WomeEN OwE To THE GOVERNMENT? 


The obligation is not all on one side. We are all, 
men and women alike, too prone to forget that fact. 

When we at the Civil Service Commission hold an 
examination to secure people to do the necessary 
work for, the government, whether it be a mere 
clerical position to be filled or whether it be a highly 
scientific or administrative position upon which the 
health, the very lives of large numbers of the public 
will depend, the first object of that examination is 
not to provide jobs for the men and women who 
apply. It is to secure for you, for me, for all of the 
public, who pay (in taxes) for the work to be done, 


the very best equipped persons possible to do that 
special kind of work. If, incidentally, it provides 
the applicants with a job, that is well. But it seems 
to me that people are too apt to forget that the 
primary object is to get the best possible persons to 
do the work that is to be done and for which you pay 
$800,000,000 yearly! 

When you, Mrs. Housewife, start out to get a cook 
or a maid, your first object is to try to learn whether 
she can cook or dust. It is not to learn whether you 
can give her a job and pay her for it. You owe it to 
your family to get a cook that can provide for their 
needs and then to pay her regularly and adequately 
for the service. And the cook owes it to you to 
serve your family good meals on time for the money 
you pay her for the service. It is precisely the same 
in your government housekeeping, for, if you are 
good citizens, if you live up to your duties and privi- 
leges, every one of you women has a fundamental 
duty to your government, to interest yourself in that 
government’s housekeeping, which is the civil service 
of your country. 

Women have left the government housekeeping 
to men for too long. They have left it so long that 
they have become mentally lazy and dull and men 
have kept house for the government precisely as they 
keep the home house when left to themselves for the 
summer. Every dish is dirty; the house is filled 
with trash, dust, ends of cigars, parts of suits of 
clothes are in the drawing room, shoes on the mantel, 
spoiled food in the icebox, remnants of a midnight 
luncheon all over the house, not a bed made, every 
bathroom unfit for occupancy, and the kitchen mop 
lying across the hall table. You recognize the pic- 
ture if you ever left your husband or sons at home 
for a summer to “keep house.” 

Well, you have left them for many summers and 
winters to keep the government house and it is in 
precisely the same fix in so far as the niceties go. 
The fact is, men are born campers. When one spot 
gets too bad for them to live in any longer, they 
simply pull up stakes and move on. They have not 
the orderly nor the permanent instinct. They lack 
the cleanly urge. They are wasteful. In short, 
they have not the housekeeper’s instinct of order, 
cleanliness, permanency and thrift. Now, those 
are precisely the present needs of good government 
and women have no right to accept the benefits of 
protection and production of government in which 
men excel and be too lazy mentally and physically 
to take hold with vigor and continuity of purpose to 
supplement those masculine fundamentals of govern- 
ment, which are merely the unfurnished building, 
with women’s special gifts to make and keep that 
house a home. 

You all know that when a man builds a house it is 
not a home until it has been made into one and kept 
so by the orderly instincts of woman. It is precisely 
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Men built the framework 
of this best of all governments, started it, furnished 
the protection, and the material requirements, and 
then threw all that make it worth while into disorder 
and confusion by precisely the kind of housekeeping 
that they do when left alone for the summer. 

Now, don’t blame them. It is your fault as well 
as theirs. Youdo your part now. Do it thoroughly. 
Don’t let them frighten you by telling vou (as they 
do) that “politics is a dirty pool unfit for you.” 
So is your home a dirty place after “the boys” have 
run it for a year, but you don’t just leave it that way 
and you don’t burn it down. You go after the dirt 
and the disorder. You bring order out of chaos 
and you brace “the boys” up again to like civilized 
surroundings. 

You’ve got that before you today in government. 
It can’t go on the way it is. Housecleaning is badly 
overdue. You owe this to your children. You owe 
it to civilization to make your government house- 
keeping as clean, as orderly, as economical, as honest, 
and as efficient as you have made your small private 
housekeeping. It needs you quite as much. You 
have allowed “the boys” to camp out, governmen- 
tally speaking, altogether too long. Go after the 
government icebox! ‘Take those boots (and boot- 
leggers) off the parlor mantel, empty the swill barrel 
that is drawing all kinds of bugs and vermin into 
the basement, and help make this best government 
so far conceived a real government “‘of the people, 
for the people and by the people,” instead of allowing 


the same in government. 


the women who are half of it to shirk and the men, 
poor fellows, struggling with an idea and an ideal 
altogether too large for them to accomplish alone, 
and along lines where they always have made a mess 
of it and have always depended upon women to 
straighten them up. 

Your vacation is over. The political houseclean- 
ing is badly overdue. Don’t expend your energy 
in scolding “‘the boys” about their habits while you 
are out of it. You've had your long vacation and 
they have had their long revel in disorder and dirt, 
politically speaking. It is time to begin to codperate 
in the interest of civilization, to combine against the 
predatory interests, if we are not to see our great ideal 
perish from the earth because women failed to give all 
that their country needed of them of service, and to 
recognize that men are inadequate to the task alone. 

It is the crucial moment! The salvation of 
America and therefore of the world rests today in the 
hands of you younger women. You can’t protect 
your child if you know only what is inside of your 
own garden gate. Are women going to be strong 
enough, brave enough, full enough of a sense of 
service, expressed in the large things of their coun- 
try’s needs, instead of merely in the small things of 
the home, to save the ideals of Washington and 
Jefferson, or are they going to be bluffed into supine 
acquiescence by the bootleggers of politics—the 
predatory interests who lie in wait to destroy the 
children of the generations to come? 

It is for you to answer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For THE YEAR ENDED May 31, 1925 


BALANCE SHEET 


$103,442 .21 
2,000 . 00 
56,758 .68 
15,000 .00 
Real estate, original cost 165,000 .00 
Furniture, fixtures and alterations, original 
50,292. 


$392,493 . 1! 


LIABILITIES 
Bills Payable: 
To Life Membership Fund... . . 
To General Fellowship Fund. . . 
To individuals 


$7,300 
7,700 
2,000 
$17,000 
Mortgages and Bonds: 
Fisst Mortgage.............. 
Second Mortgage 


$45,000 
66,500 


Excess of assets over liabilities. .......... $12,099.74 


$215,292.24 


General Fund $8,965 . 26 
Suspense account 20.00 
Rockefeller Educational Fund (overdrawn) . (258 

Carnegie International Fund............ 762.70 
Washington Fund, cash* .83 
Washington Fund, securities............. 345 .00 
Campaign Expense Fund............... 9.21 
Sinking Fund ‘ .12 
Life Membership Fund................. .00 
General Fellowship Fund............... 14,484.81 
Memorial Funds, revenue accounts 3,598 .98 
Memorial Funds, principal accounts 40,315.40 
A. A. U. W. Club - 7,286.97 


$177,200. 
$392,493 .13 


*To May 31, 1925, the sum of $24,433.21 of the Washington 
Fund hgd been expended for fixed charges and campaign expenses, 
so that the total collected for the Fund including securities is 
$114,543.04. 


A. A. U. W. bonds........... 66,700 
$178,200. 


Certificates of indebtedness.............. 7,992. 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES Publication of JouRNAL $8,386 .86 

7 Educational program* 9,838 . 94 

JUNE 1, 1924 To May 31, 1925 International program 3,237 .30 
REcEIPTS Expenditures covered by special contribu- 

General Fund: ge 

General Dues $38,579. 

JOURNAL subscriptions 1,037. 

Corporate dues 2,450. ; 
Affiliated alumnae 627. National Headquarters Building Accounts: 

Sustaining memberships.............. 380. Interest on mortgages and bonds $11,785. 

Refunds 30. Interest on certificates of indebtedness. . . 750. 

I ie. id: al tia hie da eee 497. Taxes, insurance and miscellaneous 1,927. 


; ae Repayment of loans to individuals 2,500. 
o J fc 0,: 3: ° . * f 
Rockefeller Educational Fund ane Expenses of Washington Fund Committee 4,782. 


Total general activities $50,940. 


Carnegie International Fund 5,000. ee 
Total National Headquarters accounts 21,745. 
Headquarters Accounts: — $ 


Non-resident dues $3,819. Fellowships: 


Washington Fund 63,972. Expenses of Fellowship Committee $644. 
Sinking Fund 67. A. A. U. W. International Fellowship. . . 1,000. 
Campaign Expense Fund 850. A. A. U. W. Latin-American Fellowship. 1,000. 

, ’ A. A. U. W. European Fellowship 1,000 

Fellowship Funds: ; . Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 

General Fellowship, dues $5,509. 1,000. 
General Fellowship, other. ............ 1,345. Rose Sidgwich Memorial Fellowship. . . . 1,000. 
Life Membership Fund 100. Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship. . . 750. 


Special Fellowship Fund 5,715 . 2: Phi Mu Fellowship 1,000. 


A. A. U. W. Club $55,199. eniencienetiananitites 
ee Total fellowships $7,394. 
Total Receipts $195,715. 
————__ A. A. U. W. National Club: 
Balance June 1, 1924 $42,199. Total operating expense $52,391. 


$237,914 .92 Total expenditures, June 1, 1924 to May 


$132,472. 
EXPENDITURES ' Balance, May 31, 1925 105,442. 


General Association Budget: 
Expenses of general officers, directors and 
convention 
Committee on Recognition Mrs. A. Ross Hit, 
Housing Committee. ................. : Treasurer. 


— ee ee * The total account for the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
ig ag cenaiaain . rial contribution to the Association is as follows: 


: Educational Program 
Office of Executive Secretary........ Contributed to the cost of the JourRNAL 2,161.06 
Treasurer’s office iia 


Office supplies, printing, telephone, etc. . . 


$237,914. 













T is taking altogether too long to pledge the 
Washington Fund. It is costing altogether 
too much — our slowness in finishing the Fund. 
The delay in turning $10,000 in probabilities 
| into definite pledges or cash, and the failure to 
pledge the last $9,000 needed to complete the 
Fund is costing the Association $1,000 a month 
(including Fund expenses). 
As this Journal goes to press the payments to 
the Fund have only just reached the $125,000 
which was the goal set by the Trustees for last 


















May. WE NEED SPEED, WE NEED 
CASH, WE NEED PERSONAL AND 
BRANCH PLEDGES FOR THE BAL- 


ANCE OF THE AMOUNT. We need push 





The Washington Fund is being raised to pay 
the following obligations: 


NIN oo oi siviis wntenaoin dares s bbe eo srers $45,000 
ee re 66,500 
ce NI cose s a6 eas aw aee dre erdeds 66,700 
Certificates of Indebtedness................. 7,800 
Ee re 24,400 






$210,400 






The goal of the Fund has been fixed as 
$215,000, and if this can be raised promptly 
there will be sufficient saving in interest so that 
the $15,000 borrowed from the Genera? Fellow- 
ship Fund and the Life Membership Fund can 
be repaid. 

The interest charges on the mortgages, 
bonds and certificates outstanding against the 
A. A. U. W. National Headquarters building 
amount to $873 per month, or $10,440 per 
year, and this expenditure can be eliminated 
as rapidly as these obligations can be paid off 













HE largest single pledge to the Washington 
Fund is that of the College Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C. As it dissolved and united with the 
Washington Branch it gave $10,000 from the 
proceeds of the sale of its Club House, making 
the total amount from Washington $19,900. 
All but four Sections have “probabilities.” 
The probabilities of the South Pacific Section 
are covered by a pledge made by the Sectional 
Director to keep working until that Section’s 
part of the Fund is 100 per cent subscribed. 
Several of the other larger probabilities are in 
| branches which have been working to give 












SPEED NEEDED 


Give the Association a Christmas with No Debts 


ASS 


ASS 


FUND FACTS 


from individual members of branches to see 
that branch pledges are made and paid. 
If you have not already given to the Fund 


WE NEED YOUR INDIVIDUAL GIFT 


NOW, MADE OUT ON THE PLEDGE 
FORM ON PAGE 24, and mailed to the 


Trustees of the Washington Fund, 1634 Eye 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. Make your 
pledge first. It will be credited to your branch 
or college. Give it in memory of some friend 
of the Association, or in honor of some person 
who now holds the work of the Association 
dear. Give it for your college, but GIVE IT 
NOW. If you have already pledged to the 
Fund, SPEED YOUR PAYMENT. 









from the Washington Fund. The monthly 
interest charges are as follows: 


Interest 
Principal per month 
Pe EE. ice cclesiewiw'snas $45,000 $225 
Second Mortgage. ........ccseese 66,500 276 
Pe, Te Wy WE: own ekrdnwmens 66,700 332 


Certificates of Indebtedness....... 7,800 40 


To fata ia seg dl alae $186,000 $873 


Thus if the Fund could all be collected by 
December Ist there would be a six months’ 
saving in interest or about $5,000. Of course 
the Trustees will begin paying off outstanding 
obligations just as soon as there is sufficient 
cash in the Fund to justify them in proceeding 
under the terms of the Trustee Agreement, so 
it is essential that every effort be concentrated 
toward bringing about the early payment of 
pledges and contributions. 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, 
National Treasurer. 








their full quotas to the Fund, have indicated 
that they intend to do so, but have never 
pledged to do so. All individual pledges coming 
to Headquarters from any part of these Sec- 
tions will be credited against these probabilities. 

The Association now has 332 branches — 246 
formed before July 1, 1923, and 86 since that 
date. 149 branches have pledged to raise 
their quotas; 43 have paid in full. 23 new 
branches have made gifts to the Fund. 10 
branches have given nothing to the Fund. The 
pledge blank on page 24 is for members of these 
branches. 














NOTE: This is a photograph of the illuminated border from 
{the St. Louis Branch page in the Founders’ Book 
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Gifts in Memory and in Honor of Pioneers 
and Friends of Education for Women 


The following funds are open for further gifts. Other funds may be added. 


Annette A. Adams 

May Allinson 

Zilpah Polly Grant 
(Mrs. Banister) 

Frances M. Beaumont 

Mary Coes 

Sarah Yerxa Mower 

Mrs. Theodore Cole 

Elizabeth Avery Colton 

Charlotte H. Conant 

Martha Foote Crowe 

oan f- Cunningham 

Olive Davis 

Mary Evans 

Ruth Capen Farmer 


Alla Foster 

Martha Miner Fraser 
Mrs. George W. Hugell 
Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Harriet L. Keeler 

Mary Ladd 

Abbie Leach 

Mary Lyon 

Penelope McDuffie 
Maria Dickinson McGraw 
Emogene Mshony 

Lillie J. Martin 

Susan Lincoln Mills 
Phoebe A. Hearst 


Ethel Moore 

Dr. Mary Mosher 
Blanche Myers 
Adelaide Nutting 

Mrs. John M. Olin 

Alice Freeman Palmer 
Mrs. W. H. Perrine 
Ellen H. Richards 
Maria Sanford 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye 
Jane Lathrop Stanford 
Harriet Webster Stearns 
Dr. Romiett Stevens 
Dr. and Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot 


Lucretia Loomis Vaill 
Margaret Hicks Valkman 
Mrs. Pearl Randall Wasson 
Mrs. Elsie Hadley White 
Mary W. Whitney 
Marian Kinney Brookings 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Dr. Eva Johnson 
Ellen F. Pendleton 
Amelia Waring Platter 

ulia Rogers 

tlien C. Sabin 
May Wright Sewall 
Dr. Marion Talbot 
Alice Ames Winter 


The Washington Fund Committee announces with sorrow the death of Mrs. Elsie 


Hadley White, whose belief in the work of the Association and in the capacity 
of our membership to support this Fund has been one of its mainstays. 


Branches Pledged to Raise Quotas — (Those Paid in Full Are in Capitals) 


North Atlantic Section: 


Waterville, Me. (new) 
RUTLAND, Vt. 

* BOSTON, Mass. 

*CONN. VALLEY, Mass. 


(new) 
*# GREENWICH, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

* NORWALK, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

# Corning, N.Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

*NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

* SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


(new) 
* MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. 
Chambersburg, Pa. (new) 
§* ERIE, Pa. 
* JOHNSTOWN, Pa. (new) 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* READING, Pa. 
§* WILMINGTON, Del. 


South Atlantic Section: 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

§ Charlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 

*SWEET BRIAR, Va. 

*# WILLIAMSBURG, Va. 

# Fairmont, W. Va. 

# Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

# Chapel Hill, N. C. 

# Durham, N. C. 

* GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

* ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. 

(new) 


All who give are Founders. 


Northwest Central Section: 


Ames, Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
Duluth, Minn, 
Hibbing, Minn. (new 

* ST. CLOUD, Minn. 

*# WINONA, Minn. 

Fargo-Moorhead, N. D. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

t Valley City, N. D. 
Huron, S. D. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

« Chadron, Nebr. 

§ Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Northeast Central Section: 

&* BLOOMINGTON, II. 

$# Chicago, Ill. 

*# ELGIN, Ill. 

* QUINCY, II. (new) 

loomington, Ind. 

* CONNERSVILLE, Ind. 

(new) 

# Decatur, Ind. (new) 
Evansville, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. (new) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

South Bend, Ind. 

§* CINCINNATI, O. 
Columbus, O. 

* GRANVILLE, O. (new) 
Toledo, O. 

Warren, O. 
Wooster, O. 

* Youngstown, O. (new) 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

# Birmingham, Mich. 

# Copper County, Mich. (new) 

* = YSTAL FALLS, Mich. 

new 


aa, Ind. (new) 
Detroit, Mich. 

*# NILES-BUCHANAN, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


§ Appleton, Wis. 
Beloit, Wis. 
anesville, Wis. 
a Crosse, Wis. 
*# MADISON, Wis. 
§ Milwaukee, Wis. 
*# OCONOMOWOC, Wis. 
(new) 
RIPON, Wis. 
*# SHEBOYGAN, Wis. (new 
* WATERTOWN, Wis. (new 


Southeast Central Section: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natchitoches, La. 


North Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion: 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Bozeman, Mont. (new) 
Great Falls, Mont. 
* LARAMIE, Wyo. (new) 


Southwest Central Section: 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Emporia, Kans. 

§* INDEPENDENCE, Kans. 
unction City, Kans. 
aldwin, Kans. 

*# MANHATTAN, Kans. 

Topeka, Kans. 
*# WICHITA, Kans. 
(Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

*# MARYVILLE, Mo. 

*# SEDALIA, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Vandalia, Mo. 

Warrensburg, Mo. 

Ardmore, Okla. 

Bartlesville, Okla. 

Chickasha, Okla. 
# Edmond, Okla. 


cw 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


TO COMMEMORATE THE FOUNDING OF THE ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


F ders’ Book will be kept permanently in the Headquarters and will contain, among other things, 
eee the names of all who give to the Washington Fund—individuals, organizations and branches. 


Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 

# Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Ponca ity. Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

# Stillwater, Okla. 

§ Tulsa, Okla. 
Amarillo, Tex. (new) 


South Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion: 


§* COLORADO SPRINGS,} 
Colo 


Denver, Colo. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


North Pacific Section: 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
* SALEM, Ore. 
*{COWLITZ, Wash. 
* GRAY'S HARBOR, Wash. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


South Pacific Section: 


Sacramento, Calif. 

# San Diego, Calif. 

* SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
San Gorgonio, Calif 
San Jose, Calif. 

# Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


Note: 


* Pledges paid in full. 
Patron Branch—lItalics 
Benefactor Branch 
Donor Branch 
# Contributor Branch 
§$Oversubscribed but not 75% 
contributing 


Gifts ‘‘In Memoriam"’ will receive special recognition, and are especially 


desired. Gifts in memory of many early friends of the education of women have been received from 
individuals, alumnae associations and branches. 
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| Quota | SUBSCRIPTIONS IN HAND or ASSURED 
| : Per Per Rate a} 
amnanens ae cent Total cent Cash in r Pledges ao 
an f _ of hand Pay- in hand formally 
total g ment pledged* 
No. Atlantic..................| $43,750 | 20.3 $40,142.14 | 92.5 | $30,590.65 | 76% $9,018 .49 $533 .00 
WN IOUNE ij 6 claves ad wisteieoed 18,522 | 8.6 29,330 .24 |158 15,240.14 | 52% 14,090 .10 0 
SPMD is so cede sien cean 50,288 | 23.3 47,194.53 | 93.8 | 29,280.29 | 62% 17,462 .24 452.00 
EE isos cexewbivew er 6,720 | 3.1 4,266.31 | 63.5 1,673.31 | 39% 2,509 . 00 84.00 
Dee CRD oo ok oiniwinccie cin sod 26,040 | 12.1 18,880.37 | 72.5 7,915.42 | 42% 9,811.95 1,153 .00 
| SW. Comte .... ccc cccccccces) MESS I 28.6 29,386.00 |100 12,401.98 | 42% 16,984. 02 0 
ig i chain kit cigs 2,086 |: 1.0 1,008.00 | 48 517.00 | 51% 491 .00 0 | 
NO 3,332 | 1.5 2,759.00 | 83 2,311.00 | 83% 448 .00 | 0 
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| a 
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A STUDY OF THE SLEEP OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By Bernice M. FLEMMING 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


HE study about to be described was made possible 

by the codperation of the Merrill-Palmer School 
and the American Association of University Women. 
The problem was suggested and the work sponsored 
by Dr. Helen T. Woolley of the Merrill-Palmer 
School; more than half of the data, however, were 
secured through the very kind codperation of Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, who sent out the questionnaires 
and other blanks to various study groups of the 
American Association of University Women. The 
writer wishes to take this opportunity to express her 
appreciation, both of the gracious assistance of Dr. 
Meek in handling the material, and of the prompt 
responses of the mothers in carefully filling out 
questionnaires and keeping schedules. 

A survey of the literature on the subject of sleep 
indicates that its value was felt hundreds of years 
before any attempt was made to study it, either in 
the abstract or as related to physical well-being. In 
the nineteenth century, however, scientists began to 
seek experimental proof for the more or less stereo- 
typed and arbitrary statements of the preceding 
centuries. These investigators confined themselves 
chiefly to efforts to arrive at tenable theories of sleep 
or to studies of its physiology, pathology, hygiene, 
and, to a somewhat lesser extent, its psychology. 

In considering the problem described in this paper, 
in the beginning the plan was to study the psycho- 
logical aspects of the sleep of young children. It was 
soon discovered, however, that no systematic study 
had been made of the hours of sleep of preschool 
children, and that very little was known regarding 
factors affecting their sleep. Terman and Hocking, 
in 1913, made a study of 2,692 school children, but 
they did not secure data on children younger than six 
years of age. Pediatricians and child-care specialists 
frequently give schedules of sleep for young children, 
but a study of these reveals gross disagreements and 
little evidence upon which to base accurate conclu- 
sions. Accordingly, an effort was made to secure 
data which would give something of a picture of the 
habits of sleep of the preschool child. Blanks for 
recording the habits of sleep were formulated and 
sent to the mothers of all of the children attending 
the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School in January of 
1925. These blanks were filled out and returned by 


a majority of the mothers. Later, certain of the 
A. A. U. W. groups were included in the study. 

The sleeping schedule included information regard- 
ing the hour of going to bed at night, hour of going to 
sleep at night, hour of waking in the morning, wake- 
ful periods during the night, and length of nap. The 
questionnaire had three major divisions, including 
facts regarding the child’s sleep, methods of avoiding 
sleep, and methods of inducing sleep. 

The reports on the amount of sleep actually taken 
proved most interesting, and we regret that the num- 
ber of records was too small to admit of definite con- 
clusions. Although questionnaires were filled out 
for one hundred and twenty children, accurate in- 
formation on this point was given in only seventy- 
eight cases. 

Since averages are interesting to consider, they are 
included. Children under eighteen months were 
found to take 15.08 hours of sleep; those eighteen to 
twenty-four months, 13.33 hours; twenty-four to thir- 
ty months, 12.81 hours; thirty to thirty-six months, 
the same amount, 12.81 hours; thirty-six to forty-two 
months, 12.56 hours; forty-two to forty-eight months, 
12.43 hours; forty-eight to fifty-four months, 11.95 
hours; fifty-four to sixty months, 12.01 hours; sixty 
to sixty-six months, 11.71 hours; and children be- 
tween sixty-six and seventy-two months slept exactly 
eleven hours out of the twenty-four. From these 
figures it will be seen that with the children studied in 
this investigation, the amount of sleep decreased 
gradually between the ages of eighteen months, or 
less, and six years. The decrease seems to be most 
rapid in the period between eighteen and twenty-four 
months, to remain constant between two and four 
years, then to drop rapidly in the last period, that be- 
tween four and six years. 

These averages, at best, may be regarded as guides 
only. Still it is helpful to remember that problems 
may be created because of ignorance or disregard of 
the amount of sleep needed by a child. Jean, aged 
two years and seven months, is a casein point. Jean 
was being put to bed at six o’clock in the evening and 
did not arise until half past seven gr eight in the 
morning. In addition to this, she was put to bed 
for a two-hour nap during the day. As a result, 
Jean was not sleepy in the evening and, much to the 


* All unsigned material in this department written by Lois Hayden Meek. 
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distress of her parents, would insist upon getting out 
of bed and coming out to the dining room where they 
were having dinner. All attempts to keep her in bed 
were fruitless until about eight o’clock at night, and 
afternoon naps at school were almost total failures. 
At this time, Jean’s mother consulted a psychologist 
who suggested that fourteen hours of sleep in addi- 
tion to an afternoon nap were too much to expect of 
a child past two and a half years, and that Jean be 
allowed to stay up until eight o’clock if she were ex- 
pected to sleep until seven-thirty or eight in the 
morning. After this plan was adopted, Jean not 
only stayed in bed without protest, but slept at least 
an hour in the afternoon. 

The length of nap showed a decrease analogous to 
the length of sleep at night. Up to two and one-half 
years all of the children took at least a short nap; 
between the ages of two and a half and three years, 
20 per cent of the children took no naps; between three 
and three and a half years, 14 per cent had no naps; 
between three and a half and four years, 20 per cent; 
between four and four and a half years, 50 per cent; 
between four and a half and five years, 31 per 
cent; between five and five and a half years, 80 per 
cent; and between five and a half and six years, 50 
per cent of the children took no nap. 

The number of cases in which the total amount of 
sleep seemed to be the same whether or not the child 
had a nap, suggests that it may be possible to deter- 
mine whether or not a nap is necessary, and to what 
extent it should be insisted upon. Mrs. B. was good 
enough to keep a record of the sleep of Marie, aged 
four, over four week-ends, and she found that the 
child took almost exactly eleven hours of sleep 
whether she was in the nursery school and had an 
afternoon nap, or whether she was at home and went 
to bed at an earlier hour instead of taking a nap. 
On the other hand, many children do not seem to 
compensate for the loss of the nap by additional 
night sleep, and become overfatigued or extremely 
nervous from lack of sleep. 

As a matter of interest, the hours of sleep taken 
were tabulated according to sex. While there are 
not enough cases to justify definite conclusions, they 
would indicate that the hours of sleep for girls tend to 
remain fairly constant during this period of from one 
to six years, ranging around twelve and three-fourths 
hours, whereas those for boys decrease quite mark- 
edly, from fourteen and three-fourths to ten and 
three-fourths hours. Further data would be re- 
quired to show whether this is a genuine difference. 

‘Two-thirds of these children have one window in 
the room open at night. In answering this question, 
most of these cases reported “‘one window open, 
width varying with weather.’ About one-fourth 
have more than one window open, but nearly six per 
cent have no window or door open. Many in this 
latter group reported “natural ventilation,” a term 


very indefinite and, we fear, fraught with danger to 
the child. 

Approximately three-fourths of the children sleep 
in a bed alone, but only half of them sleep in a room 
alone. In many cases lack of space was mentioned 
as making it impossible to give the child a room of 
his own; others explained that the child shared a room 
with the other children in the family. 

The problems encountered were so varied in both 
cause and nature that it was almost impossible to 
classify them. The physical causes for poor sleep 
most often mentioned were insufficient or improper 
food, teething, adenoids and tonsils, colds, digestive 
upsets, and all diseases of childhood. By no means 
are these to be regarded lightly or as passing trials, 
for these reports indicate that during such periods 
the régime is often upset and a habit set up that con- 
tinues for weeks or months. For instance, the child 
may become accustomed to too much attention, and 
insist upon being rocked to sleep, or on having a 
light, or a certain companion. When this stage is 
reached the difficulty may be said to have passed into 
the realm of the psychological. Because of these 
cases, it is extremely difficult to classify a given man- 
ifestation as purely physical or purely psychological 
in nature. 

Some causes of difficulty with correct habits of 
sleep were, however, definitely psychological. The 
most prominent were fears and anxiety states, desire 
for attention, desire to have companionship, and 
interest in adult doings. 

The effect of fear on sleep is shown in the case of 
Donald, a three-year-old, who was extremely tense 
and wakeful after hearing “Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” 
His mother stated that the pictures especially terri- 
fied him. Later, a “‘safety-first”’ film had the same 
effect. A period of weeks elapsed before Donald 
could go to bed without fear of these gruesome 
figures. 

The case of Bobby was very interesting as an ap- 
parently purely psychological problem. Bobby, 
aged three years and two months, had for some 
months been disturbing the peace of the family 
evenings by getting out of bed time after time and 
appearing in the living room as long as the family was 
to be found there or, later, in his mother’s room. 
Since it was winter and cold, and his mother was 
worn out by her evening’s struggle, he was often 
allowed, against his mother’s better judgment, to get 
into her bed and spend the rest of the night with her. 
No amount of remonstrance or punishment had any 
effect. He would weep at Daddy’s spanking, but in 
a short time appear again in the living room, tearful 
but determined. He was rapidly becoming nervous 
and irritable from excitement and loss of sleep, but 
showed no signs of yielding. His mother finally 
came to the Consultation Center to ask for advice. 
Since it was suspected that the ultimate object of 
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Bobby’s behavior was to be allowed to sleep with his 
mother, she was advised to follow the procedure of 
taking him back to bed every time he appeared, and 
firmly but kindly assuring him that he would be re- 
turned to his bed if he got out of it. To avoid his 
taking cold she was advised to have a blanket handy 
to wrap him in while he was being carried back to bed. 
She was warned that she must be braced for several 
disturbed and possibly sleepless nights. The first 
night was an ordeal. He had to be put back to bed 
about twenty times, and even his older brother, who 
could sleep through almost any convulsion of the 
elements, was kept awake, but not once did his 
mother waver in her purpose, or lose her temper. 
The next night she braced herself for a repetition of 
the preceding one but, to her astonishment, on the 
second night Bobby went to sleep in his own room 
and not once did he get up and come running in to 
his mother. Such results seem almost incredible 
but they are the result of a conviction quietly but 
firmly put into practice. A week later, with Bobby 
still staying in his bed and going to sleep promptly, 
his mother reported, “I am ashamed to tell you how 
easy it was.” 

The inadvisability of waking children in the morn- 
ing has been stressed by Holt, Lucas, Emerson and 
others. We were pleased to find that only 16.66 
per cent of these children have to be wakened, even 
occasionally. If a child is considered to have had 
enough sleep when he wakens himself, then about 
84 per cent of these children may be regarded as 
normal] sleepers, and the hours of sleep taken by 
these children may therefore be taken as somewhat 
indicative of the hours of sleep taken by normal 
children. The fact that 86.33 per cent were reported 
as waking in good spirits would also point toward this 
interpretation. Interestingly enough, the greatest 
incidence, both of children who have to be wakened 
and of children who object to getting up, falls again 
in the fifth year. 

Although no attempt was made to study nervous 
habits per se, they were thought to be so closely re- 
lated to sleep as to warrant the inclusion in this 
questionnaire of questions regarding them. No cases 
of sleepwalking were reported, although there were 
some cases of talking and crying out during sleep, 
and also of dreams. Of the total number, 38 per 
cent were, or had been at some time, thumb-suckers. 
Of the children under two years, 54 per cent sucked 


their thumbs; of those from two to three, 9.5 per 
cent; from three to four, 20 per cent; from four to five, 
15 per cent; from five to six, 21 per cent; and from 
six to seven, none. The average age at which the 
habit had been acquired was five and a half months. 

Fifteen per cent were reported as wetting the bed 
regularly, while the same number were reported as 
wetting occasionally, and nearly as many as wetting 
rarely. That is, nearly fifty per cent of them were 
not yet reliable at night, and it is worth while noting 
that all but five per cent of them were more than two 
years of age. It seems to the writer that the number 
of cases of enuresis is sufficiently large to cause con- 
cern among those who are interested in the early 
outgrowing of infantile habits and the establishment 
of the independence of the individual. 

As stated above, we have avoided drawing definite 
conclusions or making any dogmatic statements. 
From the data at hand, however, the following 
summary seems fairly legitimate: 

1. The hours of sleep of young children decrease 
rapidly with increasing age. The length of nap seems 
to decrease at a rate comparable to that of total 
sleep. An afternoon nap seems to be the rule up to 
the age of two and a half years, after which an in- 
creasing number of children do not take naps, so that 
at the age of five or six fully one-half of the children 
have no nap. The important rdéle that sleep prob- 
ably plays in normal physical and mental develop- 
ment indicates that age, more than any other factor, 
should serve to regulate the number of hours which 
the child spends in sleep. 

2. Sex differences in amount of sleep seem to be 
differences in rate of decrease with increasing age, 
rather than a constant difference in amount of sleep 
taken. 

3. Difficulties with regard to sleep seem to be: 
most prevalent during the fifth year, suggesting the 
necessity for very careful management of the child 
between the ages of four and five when his personality 
is becoming more complex, and physical and environ- 
mental factors are more likely to disturb his sleep. 

4. Infantile habits, such as thumb-sucking and 
bed-wetting, are often prolonged into the fifth or 
sixth year. It would seem that greater effort should 
be made to abolish these habits because of their un- 
desirability in themselves and because of the danger 
of untoward effects on both the personality and the 
physical development of the child. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION STUDY GROUPS 


PAMPHLET entitled ‘‘Guidance Materials 

for Study Groups” has been organized for 

the use of preschool study groups. This contains 
outlines, questions for discussion, reference readings 
and suggested observations and records to be made 
hy those studying. It includes thirteen topics. The 
pamphlet is arranged so that members can make notes 


during observation of children, study or discussion. 
For this reason it is desirable that each member of 
the group have her own copy. It is necessary to 
charge 25 cents per pamphlet, which is the cost price. 
Pamphlets are distributed by the Educational Office, 
1634 “Eye” Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

L. H. M. 








GENERAL INFORMATION FOR STUDY GROUPS 


I. Exvicispitiry To Stupy Groups 


We are advising that Study Groups on Preschool 
and Elementary Education be open to all members 
of the Association both associate and national and, 
if in their judgment it is desirable, such groups 
may be open to any non-members who are not 
eligible for membership. Our objective in this 
study is on the one hand to improve the education 
of young children in the home and on the other 
hand to stimulate and foster reconstruction of 
education in the schools. We therefore want to 
reach as many women as possible. However, if 
a woman is eligible to any kind of membership we 
feel that she should give her support to the associa- 
tion which is fostering work in which she is inter- 
ested. For this reason we believe that all members 
of the study groups who are eligible to membership 
should be required to join and thus show their good 
faith and appreciation of our work. 


II. ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 


a. Size 

1. Where there is a trained leader the groups 
may be quite large and the number to be 
admitted should be decided by the leader. 

2. Where there is no trained leader a small 
group of from 6 to 8 members will be found 
to be best. Several small groups are 
preferable to one large group. 

3. When a local specialist is secured to talk all 
of the small groups can meet together. 

b. Meetings 

1. Disscusions should be held every week; cer- 
tainly not less than every two weeks. 

2. Meetings should be two hours in length. 

c. Leadership 

1. Educational Program—There should be an 
educational chairman of each branch 
whose business it shall be to initiate and 
organize the educational program of the 
branch. 

2. Preschool and Elementary School Projects— 
If the educational program adopted by the 
branch is an ambitious one it is advisable 
to appoint a preschool chairman and an 
elementary chairman to take charge of 
these two projects. They should call the 
members together, make organization 
plans, arrange for specialists to speak and 
take general administrative charge of the 
projects. If the branch is small and is 
only doing one educational project the 
educational chairman can do this work. 

3. Group Meeting—There should be some one 
person in charge of each discussion meet- 
ing. Sometimes if this leadership is 
rotated among the members of the group 


more interest and better leadership are 
secured. This leader should plan very 
definitely at each meeting for the next 
meeting so that the group will know in 
advance just what is to be prepared for and 
discussed. 


Il]. Meruops or Stupy 


a. An outline with a series of questions on the 
topic to be discussed is recommended as the 
best aid to study and discussion. These 
should always be available one week before 
the discussion. It is essential that a group of 
books be available for study. (See “Guidance 
Materials for Study Groups,” published by 
the Educational Office.) 

b. One book may be selected as a text, the chap- 
ters used as an outline and specific questions 
worked out on each chapter. Each member 
of the group should own a copy of the text. 

c. One book may be selected as a basic text and 
several additional books used for parallel 
reading. If this plan is followed it is well to 
exchange books so that each member comes 
in contact with all books used. 

d. Reports by individual members are only valu- 
able when they relate to a very specific part 
of the outline or answer a specific question. 
General reports of a whole book are only 
valuable as book reviews to determine 
whether the book is worth more careful 
study and discussion. 

e. Individual experiences with children will be 
found most valuable as a basis for, and en- 
richment of, the discussion. However, these 
should be told to the group only when they 
are pertinent to the specific question or problem 
being discussed. Otherwise the meetings will 
become “experience meetings,” which, no 
matter how entertaining, are not as valuable 
as directed discussion. 

f. It is most important in whatever method 
adopted that reference reading should be done 
before discussion by all members in order that 
each may participate intelligently during the 
meeting. 


IV. User or SPECIALISTS 


There are in nearly every community some 
specialists in various phases of child life whose 
codperation will add much to the value of the work 
of the study groups. This does not imply that 
your discussion groups should be just a series of 
lectures by those specialists, but rather that they 
be brought in to stimulate and direct your readings 
and discussions on particular phases. Here are 
suggestions: 
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Ask for the coéperation of: When you are studying: 


Public health doctor....... Community problems of 
child life. 
Pediatrician..............Children’s diseases. 
Nutrition expert.......... Children’s food. 
Community nurse......... Physical care of children. 


Professor of psychology . . . . Special phases of the be- 
havior of children. 


Professor of education .....Specific phases of edu- 


cation. 
UIE, «5 nw ocak cee s ve Behavior problems. 
Home economics expert... .Special phases of home 


influence on children: 
food, clothing, budget- 
ing, ete. 
V. Tue JouRNAL 
One-third of each issue of the JouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
will be devoted to Preschool and Elementary 


Education. All who are members of study groups - 


should subscribe to the JourNnaL. The subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00, includes four issues and sub- 
scription is open to any individual whether a 
member of the A. A. U. W. or not. 

VI. MaTeriAts For Stupy Groups 
a. Guidance Materials 

1. “Guidance Materials for Study Groups,” a 
pamphlet containing outlines, questions 
and references for study on the education 
of young children and suggestions for 
keeping records. Prepared especially for 
A. A. U. W. preschool study groups for 
1925-26 by the educational secretary. 
Distributed at cost price 25c. 

2. Outlines on behavior characteristics, nursery 
schools, physical development, individual 
differences and elementary education. 
(Educational Office A. A. U. W.) 

3. Other outlines which are recommended: 

(a) Syllabi of Radio Courses 
“How Mothers May Keep in Touch 
with Children’s Interests.” 
“Character Building.” 

Prepared by professors of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dept. of University Extension, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Price $1.00 each. 

(b) “Outlines of Child Study,” Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1922. $1.80. 
b. Pamphlets 

1. Groups of pamphlets have been organized 
in the Educational Office on the following 
subjects and are available at cost price: 

(a) Elementary Education. (Price $2.36.) 
(Smaller groups will be organized if 


desired.) 


(b) Nursery Schools. (Price $2.70.) 
(Smaller groups will be organized if 
desired.) 

(c) Mental Hygiene. (Price $1.20.) 

(d) Health. (Price $0.45.) 

(e) Sex Education. (Price $0.22.) 

2. A limited number of pamphlets, reprints and 
magazine articles on the following subjects 
have been assembled in the Educational 
Office and will be loaned upon request: 

(a) Elementary Education. (c) Mental 

Hygiene. 

(b) Nursery Schools. (d) Health. 

c. Books 

1. Individual—It is recommended that each 
member of a study group buy one book. 
These could be given to the branch to 
form the basis of a study library. 

2. Local Library—Many local librarians have 
cobperated by establishing a bookshelf 
for parents where books needed by study 
groups are readily available. 

3. State Traveling Libraries—Many states offer 
splendid traveling library service. This 
information is summarized in Bulletin 
II, Educational Office, American Associa- 
tion University Women. 

4. A. A. U. W. Traveling Library—The Edu- 
cational Office has purchased 370 books 
which will be loaned to study groups. 
See Bulletin IV, Educational Office, 
A. A. U. W. 

d. Magazines—Study groups may wish to sub- 
scribe to one or more current publications. 
The following magazines are recommended: 

1. Progressive Education. Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Quarterly. $2.00 a year. 
Deals with current educational subjects. 
Articles written in nontechnical style by 
specialists in the various fields. Well 

organized and interesting. 

2. Childhood Education. Williams and Wilkins, 
Baltimore, Md. 10 issues, $2.50 a year. 
New publication under auspices of Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. An at- 
tempt to put technical information con- 
cerning young children before the public 
in readable form. 

3. Federation for Child Study Bulletin. Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 242 
West 76th St., New York City. Yearly 
subscription (8 issues) 50c. Leaflet con- 
taining short articles on child study written 
for parents. Reports of activities of 
Child Study Association of America. 

4. Mental Hygiene Bulletin. National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 
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Ave., New York City. Monthly. 25¢ a 
year. Leaflet containing short articles on 
mental hygiene. 


VII. Co6PERATION WITH THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


a. Notification of Formation of Groups—In order 
that the educational secretary may keep in 
close contact with and be of maximum service 
to the study groups, please send in the follow- 
ing information as soon as the groups are 
organized: leaders (names and addresses); 
number of groups; size of each group; schedule 
of meetings; subjects to be studied; methods 
adopted. 


b. Minutes of Meetings—It is suggested that 
each study group keep minutes of its meetings. 
One member might be excused from joining 
in the discussion each meeting in order that 
she might write down in as much detail as 


possible what takes place and the real content 
of the discussions. Send a copy of these 
minutes to the Educational Office. If you 
have not facilities for making copies of the 
minutes send us the original and we will see 
that it is returned to you. In this way it will 
be possible for the educational secretary to 
know definitely concerning your interests and 
your needs for help. Your discussions, as 
well as outlines or series of questions which 
are developed in your group as a basis for 
discussion, may be very helpful to other 
branches who are doing the same work. 
Will you not plan to send us copies of any 
such material which you develop? By this 
form of coéperation between study groups 
and this office it will be possible to build up 
much better material than could be done 
without your aid. 


L. H. M. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION STUDY GROUPS 


HE field of elementary education is such a broad 

one, and the needs in the various elementary 
schools of these vast United States are so different, 
that it does not seem advisable to recommend to our 
study groups this year a study program that is too 
narrow or too definite. To be of maximum help in 
any community we must understand the needs of that 
community. What is advisable for a group in a small 
town in Oregon to study might be useless in a large 
city in Louisiana. The conditions of the elementary 
schools are probably vastly different, the communities 
themselves are different, and therefore the school 
needs are different. In order to understand and 
evaluate any curriculum in the elementary schools it 
is necessary to be familiar with the changing ideals 
and practices of the elementary schools and to appre- 
ciate something of the educational philosophy under- 
lying these changes. The following topics are sug- 
gested with this in mind. They are arranged in the 
order which would seem best to follow. 

Topic I suggests a study of what the more progres- 
sive schools are doing. The literature given is writ- 
ten in an interesting style and it makes a good intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Topic II is devoted to kindergarten and primary 
education because it is in these beginning grades that 
greatest changes have been made in recent years. It 
is therefore a worth while field to study as a basis for 
evaluation of elementary school work. Moore’s 
“The Primary School,” or Pickett and Boren’s 
“Early Childhood Education” is recommended as a 
basic text. 

Topic III begins a study of the social causes under- 
lying the changing ideals in public education. The 
literature also discusses in a general way some of the 
present day educational philosophies. 


Topic IV treats of the philosophical basis of ele- 
mentary education. Kilpatrick’s ‘Foundations of 
Method” or Mirick’s “‘Progressive Education”’ is 
recommended as a basic text. 

Complete information concerning the books in 
these bibliographies will be given only the first time 
the book is mentioned. 

Books and pamphlets marked with an asterisk (*) 
are in the A. A. U. W. traveling library. Pamphlets 
with the price given are for sale. All others will be 
lent upon request. See notice of traveling library in 
this issue. 


Topics ror StuDyY 


I. Modern Progressive Schools 
A. In the United States 


Books 

*Dewey, Evelyn. New Schools for Old. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1919. 

*Dewey, John, and Dewey, Evelyn. Schools of 
To-Morrow. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1915. 

Pratt, Caroline. Experimental Practice in the 
City and Country School. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 1924. $2.50. 


Pamphlets 

Education Through Experience, 
Experiment in the Ethical Culture School. 
Mabel R. Goodlander. Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, 144 W. 13th Street, New York City, 
Bul. No. 10, 1922. 35 cents. 

The Stony Ford School. Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, Bul. No. 5, 1917. 10 cents. 

The Children’s School. Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, Bul. No. 4, 1917. 10 cents. 

*Progressive Education Association. Report of 
Convention, Dayton, Ohio, April 8 and 9, 1921. 


m. 


A Four Year 
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Part II, Delegates Conference. Bul. No. 7. 
5 cents. 

*Progressive Education Association. Proceedings: 
Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago, IIl., April, 
1923. Bul. No. 16. 5 cents. 

*Schools in Which Newer Educational Methods 
Have Been Adopted. Prepared by Progressive 
Education Association. 5 cents. 


B. In Europe 
Books 


Wells, H. G. The Story of a Great Schoolmaster: 
Sanderson of Oundel. Macmillan, New York. 
1924. $1.50. 

*Hamaide, Amelie. The Decroly Class. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1924. 


Pamphlets 

Progressive Education Magazine. October, 1924. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. $0.50. 

Progressive Tendencies in European Education. 
C. W. Washburne. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Bul., 1923, No. 37. 
5 cents. 

The Decroly Method. Amelie Hamaide.  Pro- 
gressive Education Magazine. April, 1924. Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 50 cents. 

*Progressive Schools in Europe. C. W. Wash- 
burne. Progressive Education Association. Bul. 
No. 17. 5 cents. 

*Experiments in French Primary Schools. M. 
Robert Cousinet. Progressive Education Associ- 
ation. Bul. No. 12. 10 cents. 

*The New Schools. Ad. Ferriere. Progressive 
Education Association. Bul. No. 10. 10 cents. 

*New Education in Europe. Martha Gruening. 
The World Tomorrow, 1923, Vol. VI, No. 10. 

*Foreign Schools. Prepared by Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 4 cents. 


II. Kindergarten and Primary Education 

Two splendid new books are available which should 
be used as basic texts: 

*Moore, Annie E. The Primary School. 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1925. 

*Pickett, Lalla H., and Boren, Duralde. Early 
Childhood Education. World Book Co., New 
York, 1923. 


Hough- 


Outline 
A. Aims of early school education 
Books 
Moore. The Primary School. Introduction. 
Pickett-Boren. Early Childhood Education. Chap. I. 
Pratt. Experimental Practice in the City and 
Country School. Pp. 1-54. 
Pamphlets 
*How Shall Early Education Conceive Its Objec- 
tives. William Heard Kilpatrick. Childhood 
Education, Vol. II, No. 1, Sept., 1925. 
Principles of Kindergarten-Primary Education 
in the Consolidated Rural School. Katherine 
M. Cook. Bureau of Education, U. S. Interior 


Department, Rural School Leaflet No. 18, June, 
1923. 5 cents. 

The Child and the Kindergarten. Julia Wade 
Abbot. Bu. of Ed., U.S. Interior Dept., Kinder- 
garten Cir. No. 6, Feb., 1920. 15 cents. 

How the Kindergarten Educates. Luella A. 
Palmer and Mary G. Waite. Bu. of Ed., U. S. 
Interior Dept., Kindergarten Cir. No. 18, April, 
1925. 10 cents. 

*The Kindergarten Primary and the Psychologist. 
William Clark Trow. Childhood Education, Vol. 
II, No. 1, Sept., 1925. 

Horace Mann Studies in Elementary Education. 
1922. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Pp. 3-10. 

Experimental Studies in Kindergarten Education. 
Patty Smith Hill. 1915. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Pp. 9-25. 


B. School environment 


Books 

Moore. The Primary School. Chaps. 1, 2. 

Pickett-Boren. Early Childhood Education. 
Chap. 4. 

Pamphlets 

Horace Mann Studies in Elementary Education. 
1922. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Pp. 23-44. 

Experimental Studies in Kindergarten Education. 
Patty Smith Hill. 1915. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Pp. 49-61. 

The Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens. 
Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., Bul. No. 13, 1921. 
10 cents. 


C. Relation of kindergarten and first grade 
Books 
Moore. The Primary School. Chap. 8. 
Pamphlets 

How the Kindergarten Aids Children’s Progress in 
the Grades. Nina C. Vandewalker. Bu. of Ed., 
U. S. Interior Dept., Kindergarten Cir. No. 17, 
Sept., 1924. 5 cents. 

How the Kindergarten Prepares Children for Pri- 
mary Work. Mary G. Waite. Bu. of Ed., U.S. 
Interior Dept., Kindergarten Cir. No. 15, Jan., 
1924. 5 cents. 

Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. 
S. C. Parker and Alice Temple. Dept. of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 1924. 50 cents. 

Why Your Child Should Go to Kindergarten. 
Julia Wade Abbot. Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior 
Dept., 1924. 50 cents per 100 copies. 

Prefirst-Grade Training. William Thomas Root. 
Bu. of Ed., U.S. Interior Dept., Kindergarten Cir. 
No. 13, 1923. 5 cents. 

Answers to Objections to the Kindergarten. Bu. of 
Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., Sept., 1916. 

Horace Mann Studies in Elementary Education. 
1922. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Pp. 11-22. 

Experimental Studies in Kindergarten Education. 
Patty Smith Hill. 1915. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Pp. 26-48. 
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D. Children’s activities 
Books 
Moore. The Primary School. Chaps. 4, 5. 
Pickett-Boren. Early Childhood Education. 
Chaps. 2, 6. 


Krackowizer, Alice M. Projects for the Primary 


Grades. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1919. 
$1.40. 
Parker, Samuel Chester. General Methods of 


Ginn & Co., 


Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Boston, 1919. $1.60. Chap. 6. 
Pamphlets 

Suggestions Concerning the Application of the Proj- 
ect Method to Kindergarten Education. Nina 
C. Vandewalker. Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., 
Kindergarten Cir. No. 12, April, 1923. 5 cents. 

School Records: An Experiment. Mary S. Marot. 
New York Bureau of Educational Experiments. 
1922. Bul. No. 12. 25 cents. 

The Child and the Kindergarten. Julia Wade 
Abbot. Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., Kinder- 
garten Cir. No. 6, 1920. 


E. Typical days 


Books 
Moore. The Primary School. Chap. 2. 
Pickett-Boren. Early Childhood Education. 


Chaps. 7, 9. 
Pamphlets 

*Any School Morning. Agnes de Lima. The New 
Republic, Educational Section, Vol. XL, No. 519, 
Part IT, Nov. 12, 1924. 

*Enter the Superintendent. Leonora Pease. The 
New Republic, Educational Section, Vol. XL, No. 
519, Part II, Nov. 12, 1924. 


F. Curriculum 
Books 

Moore. The Primary School. Chaps. 7-14. 

Pickett-Boren. Early Childhood Education. 
Chaps. 5, 8. 

*Hill, Patty Smith. A Conduct Curriculum for the 
Kindergarten and First Grade. Scribner’s, New 
York, 1923. 

Hill, Patty Smith. The Kindergarten and the 
Elementary School. In Rapeer, L. W., Teach- 
ing Elementary School Subjects. Scribner’s, 
New York, 1917. Pp. 38-57. 

Parker. General Methods of Teaching in Elemen- 
tary Schools. Chap. 6. 

Salisbury, Ethel I. An Activity Curriculum for the 
Kindergarten and the Primary Grades. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco. 1924. 
$1.50. 

Pamphlets 

A Course of Study in Terms of Children’s Activities 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. Helen 
Mary Reynolds. Seattle Public Schools, Third 
Edition, Nov., 1923. Published by H. M. Rey- 
nolds, Room 846, Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
50 cents. 

Course of Study. For the Public School of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Book I, Early Elementary De- 
partment. 1923. 


A Kindergarten-First-Grade Curriculum. Bu. of 
Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., Bul. No. 15, 1922. 10 
cents. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum. Bu. of Ed., U. S. 
Interior Dept., Bul. No. 16, 1919. 

The Kindergarten and Health. Arnold Gesell and 
Julia Wade Abbot. Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior 
Dept., Health Education No. 14, 1923. 5 cents. 

Kindergarten Education. Julia Wade Abbot. 
Bu. of Ed., U.S. Interior Dept., Bul. No. 40, 1922. 
5 cents. 

Kindergartens Past and Present. Julia Wade 
Abbot. Bu. of Ed., U.S. Interior Dept., Kinder- 
garten Cir. No. 11, 1923. 

Horace Mann Studies in Elementary Education. 
1922. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Pp. 56-65. 


Additional references 


References of Preschool and Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. Bu. of Ed., U. S. Interior Dept., 
Kindergarten Cir. No. 14, 1923. 5 cents. 

Nore.—Write to the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for all publications of the 
Bureau of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


III. Changing Ideals in Public Education 


Books 
O’Shea, M. V., Editor. The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs. The Children’s Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Ind., 1924. $1.00. Chaps. 8, 16, 17. 


Collings, Ellsworth. An Experiment with a 
Project Curriculum. Macmillan, New York, 
1923. $2.40. Introduction. 

*Dewey, John. The School and Society. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Revised 
edition, 1915. $1.25. Chap. 1. 


Hartman, Gertrude. Home and Community Life: 
Curriculum Studies for the Elementary School. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1923. $3.00. 
Introduction pp. 1-15. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard. Foundations of Method. 
Macmillan, New York, 1925. $2.00. Chap. 16. 

*Pickett and Boren. Early Childhood Education. 
Chap. 1. 

Parker. General Methods of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Chap. 2. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore. Patrons of Democracy. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston (now managed 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston), 1919. 80 cents. 

*Smith,. Eugene Randolph. Education Moves 
Ahead. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston (now 


managed by Little, Brown & Co., Boston), 
1924. Chap. 3. 
*Yeomans, Edward. Shackled Youth. The At- 


lantic Monthly Press, Boston (now managed by 
Little, Brown & Co.), 1921. Chap. 1. 

A Mother’s Letters to a Schoolmaster. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1923. $4.00. Chaps. 1-9. 


Pamphlets 
*New Aims in Education. William Heard Kil- 
patrick. The World Tomorrow, Vol. VI, No. 10, 
October, 1923. 
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*Personal Education. Elisabeth Irwin. The New 
Republic, Educational Section, Vol. XL, No. 519, 
Part Il, November 12, 1924. 

*The Public Elementary School: Its Status and 
Problems. William Heard Kilpatrick. The New 
Republic, Educational Section, Vol. XL, No. 519, 
Part II, November 12, 1924. 


IV. The Philosophical Basis of Elementary Education 


Books suggested as basic texts 


Kilpatrick, William Heard. Foundations of 
Method. Macmillan, New York, 1925. $2.00. 

Mirick, George A. Progressive Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1923. $1.90. 


Other books 
*Dewey. School and Society. 
Frasier, George Willard, and Armentrout, Winfield 


D. An Introduction to Education. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1924. $1.50. Chap. 2. 


*Hartman, Gertrude. The Child and His School. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1921. Part I, 
pp. 55-67. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard. 
Philosophy of Education. Macmillan, New 
York, 1923. $2.25. The entire book, but ‘es- 
pecially Chaps. 1, 2, 7, 10, 11, 14, and 15. 

~ Kilpatrick, William Heard. Tendencies in Educa- 
tional Philosophy, in Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education, edited by Kandel. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1924. $2.25. Chap. 3. 

Miller, Irving Elgar. Education for the Needs of 


Source Book in the 


Life. Macmillan, New York, 1917. $1.80. 
Chaps. 1, 2. 
Parker. General Methods of Teaching in Ele- 


mentary Schools. 
*Smith. Education Moves Ahead. Chaps. 1, 2. 
Pamphlet 
*The Child and the Curriculum. John Dewey. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1920. 


L. H. M. 


THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 


BEGINNING has been made in the estab- 
lishment of traveling library service in the Edu- 
cational Office. Three hundred and seventy books 
have been bought. ‘These will be loaned in sets to 
study groups. In lending preference will be given to 
groups which are organized in states that offer no 
traveling library service. Bulletin II (Educational 
Office) gives a résumé of the traveling library service 
which the states offer. Bulletin IV (Educational 
Office) gives a description of each book in our travel- 
ing library. The number of books which may be 
borrowed at one time by a group depends upon the 
number of members in the group. Directions for 
borrowing: 
1. One person in the group must be appointed to 
conduct the correspondence and be responsible for 
the books lent. She must be an A. A. U. W. member. 


2. In requesting books give the number of mem- 
bers enrolled in the study group. If there is more 
than one group organized which will use these books, 
give all the information for each group. 


3. Give also the specific subject which the group is 
studying, as “Health of Preschool Child” or “The 
Project Method” or “Individual Differences.” 

4. List ten books in the order of your preference, 
with the most desired at the top. As many of these 
books will be sent you as possible. 

5. Write title and author of book clearly so there 
may be no misunderstanding. 

6. Send requests for books to the Educational 
Secretary, 1634 “Eye” Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


L. H. M. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 
OUTLINE FOR “STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION” MADISON, WISCONSIN BRANCH 


PREPARED BY MINNETTA SAMMIS LEONARD 
Wisconsin State Educational Chairman 


COURSE of public lectures and smaller class 
discussions is being fostered by the American 
Association of University Women for any one who is 
interested in education at home and at school. 
Explanation. The World War drove home the real- 
ization as never before that (1) in the education of 


the young lies our only social salvation and (2) that 
the old education is not adequate. Movements for 
the study of education among parents and voters 
have become general in all countries. In Europe has 
developed the New Education Fellowship, holding 
meetings and conventions in every country and be- 
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tween countries. It is a body of pioneers interested 
in the new ideals and methods in education who wish 
to be kept in touch with one another and with the 
experimental work in different parts of the world. 
Teachers, parents, and others interested in the child 
form its membership. The New Era Magazine 
supplies the link between members. It is published 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and England by 
this society. In America our Progressive Education 
Association, with headquartersin Washington, holding 
a national convention each spring and publishing the 
magazine Progressive Education, is a parallel society. 
It is made up of and financed by parents, laymen, and 
teachers for the further understanding of education 
at home and in school. 

The College Women’s Project. The American 
Association of University Women, with a Madison 
Branch at 12 East Gilman Street, is using its influence 
to spread this study in America. Every branch 
association is encouraged to form classes for the study 
of the Preschool Child and of Elementary Education, 
and where necessary, to call for help from the various 
state chairmen of education and from the national 
educational secretary. As the movement, to be 
successful, however, should include every one, the 
opportunity for such study is open to members and 
non-members alike. The Madison Association has 
given generous financial help in securing lectures, 
printing outlines and buying books to encourage the 
study. 

Purpose. The aim of this work is not to interfere 
with schools in any way or tell superintendent or 
teachers how to run them. We have neither the 
knowledge nor the training to direct those who have 
devoted their lives to the profession of teaching as to 
how educational institutions ought to be conducted. 
On the contrary, we wish to support school officials in 
their efforts to protect children from such interfer- 
ence, to understand and appreciate their efforts for 
progress, and to use every influence through the vote 
and otherwise to support their work. 

The aim of the study is: 


1. To gain a more objective and scientific understanding 
of the behavior of children. 

2. To secure a comprehension of and appreciation for the 
agencies established and the methods used in the 
education and reéducation of children. 


3. Tocarry this knowledge into our own homes and com- 
munities and thus take our own responsibility for 
right education in that part which falls to parents, 
and to make the process of education at home and 
at school harmonious. 


Length of the Course. The study as planned will 
cover at least two years. While a few may be able to 
follow it all, it is designed to give something of value 
to those who can follow only parts of it. 


1. A series of public lectures for the remainder of this 
year. 

2. For next year public lectures followed immediately by 
discussions. 

3. Discussions continued in small classes and with fur- 
ther reports and studies suggested at the preceding 
public lecture. 

4. Other similar classes will be arranged if desired for 
teachers, parent-teacher groups, neighborhood 
groups, or groups of fathers meeting for short 
periods in the various business men’s clubs. 


Study Aids. At each public meeting two types of 
study outlines will be given out. 


1. One set based on home problems which suggest further 
study, questions for discussion, readings and child- 
study records for parents, and for such groups as 
are described above. 


2. Another for any group of teachers who may be 
interested in following the subject from the angle of 
schoolroom procedure. 


Suggestions for the Course. 


1. Keep a large note book in which are kept this outline 
and others to be given out, lecture notes, and notes 
on readings. 

2. For each class formed for further study and discussion 

have 

a. A regular chairman to attend to all business. 

b. A secretary to record fully all meetings. 

ce. A roll call and attendance record. 

d. A leader especially appointed to prepare the 
discussion, do all the readings, and lead in the 
discussion of questions taken from the question 
box. Class members in turn may be leaders or 
may secure some specialist upon the subject to 
lead. 

e. Each member should keep a full notebook and 
do all the readings possible. 


REVIEW OF BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1925. 


Arnold Gesell. 
Pp. x, 447. 


In The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child, Professor 
Arnold Gesell prefaces his work with the statement, ‘Our 
aim in the present volume is to give a systematic view of the 
entire preschool period of development.” The importance 
of this volume is due to the fact that it is based not upon 


second hand evidence, nor the random observation of a few 
children, but upon the accurate, controlled study of a large 
number of cases. Since the time of Darwin numerous 
studies of infants have been reported, some of them (as Miss 
Shinn’s Biography of a Baby) of great interest to the gen- 
eral reader. They have, however, lacked the authority of 
a genuinely large scale research, such as Dr. Gesell has con- 
ducted. His observations at the Yale Psycho-Clinic, in- 
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cluding examinations of 500 children between the ages of 4 
months and 6 years, have yielded an intimate and detailed 
account of the behavior traits at successive age levels. The 
child activities studied are classified as “‘Motor Develop- 
ment,” “Language Development,” “‘ Adaptive Behavior,” 
and “Personal-Social Behavior.” The materials and ap- 
paratus used in the clinic and the methods of procedure 
have been standardized so that they can be used by any 
trained person who wishes mental measurements of a pre- 
school child. 

In common with other careful clinical workers, Gesell 
emphasizes the need of supplementing the routine mental 
examination by observations of the more subtle traits of 
personality. Wherever possible, he advises frequent re- 
examinations to determine growth characteristics and to 
give reliability to the measures obtained. 

The extent to which personality traits are determined by 


heredity is indicated by Dr. Gesell’s study of two pairs of 
identical twins. Since the time of Galton, twins have been 
investigated to throw light on the problem of the relative 
influence of nature and nurture. These investigations in 
all cases have been suggestive rather than conclusive, but 
it is to be hoped that future studies will make use of 
methods as thorough and intensive as those described in 
the present volume. 

.Séveral chapters are devoted to the discussion of more 
general problems in child development. These, together 
with the normative summaries and the abundant illustra- 
tions, make the book a profitable one for the non-technical 
reader as well as for the specialist in child psychology. 

Mary Cover Jones. 
Institute of Child Welfare Research, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FicTIoNn 


The Home-Maker. Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 320. $2.00. 


An interesting novel written by an active A. A. U. W. 
member presenting a modern problem in home-making. 
The three children in the story are splendid studies in child 
psychology. The story has been adapted and presented by 
the Universal-Jewel Corporation as a moving picture under 
the same title. It is extremely well cast. Both the book 
and film are recommended. 


The Brown Mouse. 
dianapolis, 1915. 


Herbert Quick. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
Pp. 310. $1.75. 


A novel woven around the life of a young farmer who 
becomes interested in educating the boys and girls in his 
community. It presents vividly the rural educational 


problem in many of our states, at the same time holding 
one’s interest throughout in a real social situation. 


Bobbie, General Manager. Olive Higgins Prouty. Stokes, 
New York, 1918. Pp. 354. $2.00. 
A very charming story of particular interest to young 
girls. 
Art EpvucatTIon 


Children’s Drawings. Stella Agnes McCarty (Ed.). 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1924. Pp. 164. 
$3.00. 

A study of children’s interests and abilities as manifested 
by their drawings, made by the Child Study Committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union. A scale for the 
measurement of children’s drawings is presented and 
applied. 

L. H. M. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Miss Eleanore Boswell has been unanimously elected by 
the Board of Directors as executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women for the coming year. 
Miss Boswell holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Bryn 
Mawr and has done graduate work at the University of 
London. She assumed her duties as executive secretary on 
October first. 

Miss Katherine S. Arnold, assistant executive secre- 
tary during the past year, has resigned to become professor 
of mathematics and registrar at Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland. Her work has been taken over by Miss 
Frances A. Norton, who has been in the Headquarters 
offices since their establishment in Washington, and 
whose work has proved invaluable to the Association. 

The Committee on Fellowships of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women has announced the award of 
the Scandinavian Fellowship of $1,000, provided for the 
year 1925-26 by the gifts of American delegates who 
attended the Christiania Conference. This fellowship was 
open to all members of National Federations of University 
Women belonging to the International Federation. Twen- 
ty-eight applications were received and the work submitted 


was of such high standing that it was difficult to make the 
final decision. The committee has awarded the Fellow- 
ship to Dr. Ethel M. McLennan of Australia, a senior 
lecturer on botany in the University of Melbourne who has 
done very interesting botanical work on fungi. Dr. 
Montet of Geneva, who has done important work in 
zoblogy on the group of rotators, was adjudged “ proxime 
accessit.”” ; 

A most interesting and valuable “Survey of Higher 
Education for Women in Japan” listing the schools for 
girls, the number of students, subjects taught, etc., has 
been compiled by the Educational Committee of the 
Japan Branch of the American Association of University 
Women and published in pamphlet form. 

From the beginning of its history the A. A. U. W. 
has used its influence to get women appointed on boards of 
trustees and regents. Therefore, it will interest the readers 
of the JourNAL to know that the Honorable Mrs. W. S. 
Kinney of Astoria, state senator from Clatsop County, 
Oregon, has recently been appointed by Governor Walter 
M. Pierce to the Board of Regents of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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In the May JourNaL, on page 13, the mistake was made 
of referring to Miss Martha Koehne, who was awarded the 
Mary Pemberton Nourse Feilowship for public health 
work, for 1925-26, as assistant professor of Washington 
University. She is assistant professor of home economics 
in the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

In the haste to get the May Journat to press with 
account of the Indianapolis Convention as soon as possible 
after the close of the convention, there was no mention 
made of the delightful entertainment afforded to the dele- 
gates on Saturday, April 11, through the hospitality of the 
Bloomington Branch and Indiana University. The branch 
and the university combined in providing a most delightful 
luncheon, place for meetings of the day, and an opportunity 
to see the beautiful campus and buildings of Indiana Uni- 
versity. President and Mrs. Bryan entertained the 
delegates at tea Saturday afternoon. For the fine cour- 
tesy and gracious hospitality extended to us, we wish to 
express, even at this late date, our warm appreciation. 

Mrs. O. W. Barrett extends the following invitation 
from the Porto Rico Branch: “In 1922 thirteen college 
women in Porto Rico started a sorority club; after two 
meetings it was realized that membership should be 
broadened, so the College Women’s Club was founded, two 
years’ college work being the requirement for membership. 
In June, 1924, this club affiliated with the A. A. U. W. 
During these three years some seventy names have been 
on the rolls. This branch is especially occupied with con- 
ditions affecting college women coming to Porto Rico, 
particularly teachers. In the hands of competent com- 
mittees are plans for housing newcomers, for their travel in 
Porto Rico and to South America or the neighboring 


SOME A. A. U. 


EMBERS of the Association will be interested in the 
following membership report as of September 1, 


1925. Such a report is compiled on the first day of every 


month. 
StTaTE Divisions 
New state divisions 
Total number of state divisions 


BRANCHES 
New branch 
Total number of branches 


InpIvipuAL MEMBERS 


59 New members 

31 Members reinstated 

15 Members dropped 

49 Gain in number of branch members 

26 Gain in number of general members 

21,098 ‘Total number of branch members) 
1,641 Total number of general members 

{22,739 Total number of national members 


* Compare with 246 branches in July, 1923. 
{ Compare with 15,525 national members in July, 1923. 


islands, and arrangements for the study of Spanish. 
Among the many tourists visiting our lovely Porto Rico 
there must be a goodly number of A. A. U. W. members; 
to these the Porto Rico Branch extends a cordial welcome. 
Our president, Mrs. Thomas E. Benner, may be found on 
the campus of the university at Rio Piedras, very near San 
Juan. Dr. Alice Burke, at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
and Mrs. M. A. Walker, at her residence (see phone 
book), will gladly assist visitors. When you come to 
Porto Rico, look us up, come to a branch meeting and give 
us the inspiration of your presence and some aid from your 
experience.” 

The Pittsburgh Branch has been increasing its strength 
and services by two interesting new plans. By the first, 
the “‘Group” plan, the branch is divided into twenty-five 
groups with a leader of each group who entertains her mem- 
bers at her home and so gets members acquainted with the 
organization of the Association and with one another. 
Some of these groups are also doing valuable work in their 
own localities. By the second, the “‘Section” plan, the 
branch is seeking to solve the problem of getting together 
for monthly programs members who live long distances 
apart. The Sewickley Valley Section is formally organized 
as a part of the Pittsburgh Branch with its own officers, a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and secretary-treasurer. This 
is the only organization of its kind in the national Associa- 
tion and is a most interesting and valuable experiment in 
meeting the problems of getting university women together 
for A. A. U. W. work in cities which cover a large area. 
We shall watch the growth and development of this section- 
al plan in the Pittsburgh Branch, with the hope that its suc- 
cess will point the way for like developments in other cities. 


W. STATISTICS 


Oruer CLassEs OF MEMBERS 


(Already included in above numbers) 


Life members 
Sustaining members who have paid $10.00 or 
more during the past year 1924-25 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Colleges on approved list 
Corporate members 
Affiliated alumnae groups 


JOURNAL 


11 New members subscribing for JouRNAL 
— JourRNAL subscriptions canceled 
11 Total gain 
1,111 Numbers of associate members subscribing for 
JOURNAL (Branch) 
85 Other JouRNAL subscribers 
$1,196 Total number of JourNax subscribers 


¢ Compare with 554 Journa subscribers in July, 1923. 





